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TOPSIDE AND TURVEY. 
AN UPSIDE-DOWN STORY. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 





CHAPTER XII. 


It will be thought that our young people were foolish enough 
and but little removed from children, when they could fancy that 
in their new offices they could be anything beyond what they were 
in reality, viz., salaried servants of Mr. Turvey and Miss Bridles. 

The truth was, however, it seemed to them, like everything else 
in the world, “immense fun.” Who would not give anything 
for this philosopher’s stone, which thus seems to abolish 
anxiety, suspense and annoyance? And by a curious contrariety, 
there are abundance of folk to whom what should be really “ fun,” 
or at least, trifling inconvenience, becomes calamity and misery 
extreme. Jack Topside indeed was so happily constituted in 
this way, that he had been seen to light his (unpaid for) cigar 
with a lawyer’s letter, or even the copy of a writ. His pleasant 
wife, though not so reckless, reflected his opinions from believing 
in him implicitly. 

Here then were both, installed as “my major domer” and 
“my housekeeper,” respectively. Not that they took up their 
duties aw sérieux. 

Mr. Turvey, who was good-natured, save when he was worked 
upon by his partner, was much entertained at the idea, and per- 
petually chuckling over the notion. He therefore did not insist 
on anything beyond the forms. In wonderful spirits the pair 
met him heartily, and the extraordinary spectacle was presented 
of a housekeeper and major domo, with invitations to balls and 
dinners arriving, and a brougham waiting to take them to these 
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places. But there was another reason for all these phenomena, and 
that was to be found in the behaviour of pretty Mrs. Topside, who 
claimed, and was indeed admitted by her friends, to be more 
clever than her pretty, rather school-girlish manners would 
indicate. This was revealed in a sort of mysterious confidence, 
that seemed to have grown up between her and Mr. Turvey of 
late. The artful little person had seen and duly noted that this 
worthy man was growing troubled in mind, was not by any means 
happy in his prosperity: so with her woman’s shrewdness had 
divined the cause or fancied that she had. 

“It is the greatest fun in the world,” she told her Jack in 
screams of laughter (though indeed this “greatest fun in the 
world” recurred so frequently, often half-a-dozen times in the 
week, so that there must have been a gradual and cumulative 
display of humorous incident). 

* What do you think, Jack, old Turvey is getting jealous—a 
regular Othello. He is miserable, he says.” 

“No!” said Jack in great enjoyment. “Serve him right, then. 
I hope he’ll have tortures.” 

“Yes; he says, poor fellow, he always looked forward -to giving 
Mary an ’ome, as he calls it, and sharing his millions with her, but 
that he sees now she has ’opes beyond him. The iron, he says, is 
entering his soul. Ha, ha!” 

“He means a flat-iron,” said Jack. ‘“ Why, what an old goose. 
Mary wouldn’t look at him. Why, it’s he that has been en- 
couraging all these swells and young fellows. What could he 
expect ?” ‘ 

“JT said that to him,” said Dolly wisely. ‘And that we all 
thought he was doing his best to help. ‘ No,’ he says, ‘ that were 
only to gratify her.’ He saw her heart was set on fashion and 
amusement, for a time, but he always believed she was true to 
him.” 

** And what did you say to all this, Dolly ?” 

“Well, I am afraid it was very malicious, but I encouraged him 
in the notion. I said ’twas rather cruel treatment that he had been 
her devoted slave so long, gratifying every whim and wish of hers, 
and that you and I had noticed it all along, and that we had made 
swre that it was all settled, and in the end she was to be Mrs. 
Turvey, and make a good man happy. It was unkind to say the 
least of it. And then he asked me: ‘ And now, Mrs. Topside, 
ma’am, would you advise me what to do; for I don’t know in the 
wide world.’” 

** And what did you tell him ?” asked Jack grinning. 

“ Well, I said, well, I wouldn’t stand it, if I were he.” 

“Oh, hang it,” said Jack angrily. “There goes your folly 
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again. He'll tell her and we'll be turned out.” (Jack’s thoughts 
always ran with dread on this possibility.) 

“ Oh, you wise old goose!” said she tossing her head, “ you 
don’t understand. Don’t you see we're getting up a regular little 
conspiracy, and for our sakes he will be secret. It’s only beginning 
now. It’s the little rift within the lute. Don’t you see?” 

* Whose lute? What rift?” said Jack, who knew nothing of 
poetry. 

“1 gave him very clever advice. I hinted he ought to make 
a stand. Wasn’t he the man—the master of the house ?” 

“That was right,” said Jack. 

* And that we, in our little way, would back him up in what 
was right. I said I thought Mary really liked him and would do 
what was right, if she was not led away by those foolish young 
sparks, who only wanted her money. On which he thanked me 
so much and said I had given him a great deal of comfort, and 
that if we helped him, he’d make it up to us.” 

*‘ That’s sensible ; that’s the way to put it,” said Jack, “and, by 
Jove, it comes just in time, for I’m awfully bothered to-day with 
a fellow clamouring for his money.” 

It was as the little lady had stated it. Mr. Turvey was gloomy 
and troubled. He had really fancied that Mary Bridles was only 
eager for amusement, and had been flattered by the attentions of 
the “young sparks” who came to the house, and after a due 
interval would be constant to her old companion and admirer. 
Or it might have been, indeed, that rivalry had its usual stimu- 
lating effect, and that the possibility of losing the treasure had 
blown into a flame what was merely barely lighted embers. 
But no doubt the real cause was the following : 

One day, when shopping at the eminent Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s—and here it may be said that persons of her sort take a 
curious delight in shopping, for the reason that it ministers to the 
importance in a way that cannot be attained otherwise, though 
they, as it were, pay the shopmen for their obsequious respect— 
on coming out from the eminent firm’s, “a young nobleman” 
following, carrying her parcels, Miss Bridles found that the car- 
riage had gone. 

There was much fuss and confusion, such as only the “ Mary 
Bridles ” know how to cause. 

It was, “ I told Booker, the coachman, the carriage was to wait :” 
“Tl see Wimbush myself about it,” “and I told Booker so 
particularly ;” and so on, with “the carriage,” and “ Booker the 
coachman,” and “ seeing Wimbush,” all over again. This is a 
sort of “city” mode of inspiring the idea of importance. 

In this distress “a charmin’ a young man as you ever saw in 
442 
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the whole course of your life,” beautiful as any of the handsome 
actors, happened to be getting out of his carriage, and stepping 
forward with infinite courtesy, said : 

“Tf the lady will accept my brougham, it will leave her at 
home and then return.” 

“Oh, [am sure,” said Mary in her primmest politest way, “ this 
is so nice and kind of you! But, sir, I really prefer waiting till the 
kerridge ”—so she pronounced it—* Booker, the coachman,” &e. 

“It’s scandalous,” the young man said. ‘“ Coachmen are the 
plague of society. But you really will get in? Do now.” 

Mary hesitated. It was not quite “comb he fo,” but the young 
fellow pressed so nicely and yet, as she said later, “so vespect- 
fully,” that really it was impossible to resist. When she was 
enclosed in the tiny chamber, he leant his elbows on the window- 
sill, filling it all up. 

* You must let me come for my carriage, you know. It’s rather 
hard lines to have to walk, eh?” 

*“ What name, pray ?” said Miss Bridles in her politest company 
style. 

““ My card, madam,” said the pleasant young fellow. “ Orders 
executed with neatness and despatch.” 

But at this Mary, instead of laughing, coloured. 

“Captain Jenningsby, 5th Royal Tamworths. Oh, dear me,” 
she cried. 

“ And yours,” he said, “ I shall fly to you.” 

“ Well, there,” she said, giving him her card. 

“Bridles!” he said. “What a jolly name! I likeit. Ill 
always be repeating it.” 

“We shall be particularly pleased to see you at our house,” 
and she bowed sweetly as the brougham drove away. 

She was very proud of this incident, and told it over and over 
again to every one in the house. 

“Oh, he was so ’ansom; such a beautifully cut nose, and a 
mouth like Venus’s.” 

Mr. Turvey listened grimly. 

“T wonder at you, Mary,” he said ruefully, “ picking up fellows 
in the street like that—a chap you never laid eyes on before. 
And who’s Jenningsby, I'd like to know?” 

“T can tell you, Turvey,” said Miss Bridles. “I looked him 
out in the red book. His mother’s the Honourable Mrs. Jen- 
ningsby, and they live in Halkin Street. That will do you, [ 
suppose,” added Mary with a toss of her head. 

Dolly heard of this new acquaintance in due course, and 
expressed her opinion with her usual freedom. 

“The Jenningsbys!” she said. “Oh, they are well known. 
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I'd recommend you to keep clear of them. Mother Jenningsby is 
a regular prowler—a bird of prey. Once she gets hold of you, 
she'll stick to you.” 

“Well, what of that,” said Miss Bridles good-humouredly. In 
truth, that seemed. to her a consummation not at all so terrible, 
or rather “ one devoutly to be wished.” 

A few days later “word was passed below,” as Mr. Turvey put 
it, that the Honourable Mrs. Jenningsby and her son were in the 
drawing-room. The truth was that rencontre of the gentleman at 
the millinery shop was not quite so natural and spontaneous as 
might be supposed. He had seen the young lady at the theatre, 
and had been told her history by a friend, with extraordinary 
exaggeration. “She had a quarter of a million fortune. Had 
been left it by an old uncle. - They were low, but rich,” &e. So, 
being a ready youth, when he noticed the carriage difficulty, he 
instantly seized on the opportunity. And now one word about 
him and his parent. 

They were of the Forager kind, as it might be termed— 
notorious birds of prey —* patrolling,” as Mr. Carlyle once said of 
the clergy, “the earth like dragons, seeking for horse meat 
and man meat, to the huge detriment thereof.” There is 
a wonderful art in this, and it can only be attained by long 
practice and boldness combined. The Hon. Mrs. Jenningsby and 
her son may be said to have lived generally at free quarters and 
by “ requisitions,” demanding, as of right, board and lodging at 
well-known houses. Mrs. J. wrote in a familiar form, “ Will you, 
my dear, have us for a few days ?” &c., a phrase grown so notorious 
that many pleasant people would tell that the “ Will-You-Have- 
Us?” was coming to stay withthem. This had at last grown to be 
received as the ordinary course of things, and whereas others are 
expected to wait until asked to stay at a house, it was considered 
only natural that these privileged beings should, of their own 
motion, tender themselves as guests. 

Mrs. "Jenningsby, a portly, voluble personage, mantling with 
good- -humoured smiles, her hands extended as if to take some one 
to her bosom, was now, as we have said, in possession of the 
drawing-room, her son following. 

“T came myself,” she said exuberantly. “I told Talbot I 
would come. I heard it all from him, your charming meeting at 
Brougham. I am delighted he was of use to you, really, for it 
would have been too dreadful had you to walk back.” 

“Tam sure Iam so thankful,” Mary Bridles answered. “ It 
was all the fault of Booker, my coachman. I told Booker to be 
there to the moment. But Wimbush says it must never occur 
again.” 
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“ And what a charming house! What good taste! I never saw 
anything like it! Look, Talbot, what nice things,” and Mrs. 
Jenningsby, with her gold glasses held to her eyes, was now 
making a regular promenade round the room, looking close at 
all the cabinets, &c., and giving utterance to rapturous exclama- 
tions. 

The good-looking Talbot was instead studying Mary Bridles. 

“ T think I was awfully lucky,” he said, “to be there in the 
nick of time. Only it was cruel of you not to let me see you 
home.” 

“Oh,” cried the irrepressible mother, “Talbot’s been talking 
of it ever since. Such an impression as you made on him, my 
dear. I said I must come and see for myself.” 

“Tam sure, Mrs. Jenningsby,” said the gratified Bridles, “I 
don’t know what to say; it’s most flatterin’ indeed.” 

“You must come and see us at once, for we must know you 
better, Talbot and I. We are only in apartments—mere birds 
of passage—and really everything very rough. Alas! we haven’t 
our own cook—a proper chef—or you should come and dine with 
us this very day.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Mary. “ That’s too kind of you to think 
of it.” 

“Well, you must come to us someway—that I have set my 
heart on. For we must see you—an immense deal of you, so 
Talbot insists. I assure youl thought I never should be ready 
in time.” 

‘For shame, Mr. Talbot,” said Mary, in great delight. 

“ T’ll never be ashamed of that, mother,” said he laughing. 

“ You bold, impudent boy,” said his mamma. “But I'll tell 
you what. I know youare very good-natured, so I'll speak as I 
always do, without ceremony. If you’re not coming to us, we'll 
come to you—to lunch, or dinner, or tea—it’s all one. Will you 
have us, my dear ?” 

“Oh, delighted,” said Mary. But I won’t hear of tea.” 

“ Yes, we'll drop in at five o’clock.” 

“No, no; I'll be offended if you do. If you wouldn’t mind, 
dinner at eight o’clock.” 

“What do you say, Talbot? Oh, he'll join against me in that, 
my dear, to be sure he will.” 

““ Tll come, like a bird,” said Mr. Talbot, in his off-hand style. 
* Hallo! who’s this ?” 

Here fluttered in of a sudden our Dolly, in her smart dress, a 
little apron, and keys, with some household books in her hand, for 
she liked this part of the business, just as she would take a part 
in private theatricals. She started when she saw the company. 
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? 


“Only my housekeeper,” said Mary Bridles, “come for orders. 
Not now, Topside, not now, I am busy—— ” 

* All right,” said Dolly airily. “I can come another time. 
Jack and I were going out, as we have some people to see.” 

“T request not,” said Mary flushing up. “TI shall want you. 
This lady—the Honourable Mrs. Jenningsby, and Mr. Talbot 
Jenningsby—” 

Dolly gave each a knowing bend of recognition, as if an intro- 
duction was being performed, and said, “ Delighted.” 

“T repeat,” said Mary Bridles very angry, “they are coming 
to dine to-day, so see that you have everything ready and proper.” 

* All right,” said Dolly, “I'll ring for cook,” and she gave two 
more little nods and quitted the room. 

“ By Jove,” said Mr. Jenningsby, “that’s the most wonderful 
housekeeper I ever met! Awfully pretty for that sort of 
article.” 

* A very forward person, I should say,” said Mrs. Jenningsby. 

“Intolerable,” said Mary Bridles; “ quite above her place, I 
assure you. I shall have to send her away. A sort of half lady 
reduced, Mrs. Jenningsby, whom I took, or rather, kept on—kept, 
that is, on for charity.” 

** How wise you are,” said Mrs. J. in admiration. ‘ You see 
her exactly as I see her. She’s too fine a lady for the place.” 

“But awfully ornamental, I should say. Quite a bit of 
bijouterie to be put in a cabinet.” 

“What rubbish you talk, Talbot,” said she frowning. “ My 
dear, I know a good, sensible woman that would exactly suit you. 
Talbot, my dear, you remember Perkins—wouldn’t she——” 

“ A terrible fright, and such a temper. Don’t have her, Miss 
Bridles, unless you want the cream soured regularly every 
morning.” 

Again his mother frowned, but Miss Bridles was not displeased 
at his taking her side. 

“JT am afraid I am bound to her for some time yet, but I shall 
really think of it.” 

The little dinner was accordingly got up, at which Mr. Turvey 
made his first appearance to the Jenningsbys. He was very 
reserved, and surveyed Mr. Jenningsby with a sort of moody air, 
which made that gentleman declare him to be “the queerest old 
party he ever met.” 

“ How interesting,” said Mrs. Jenningsby, when he was intro- 
duced. 

“Oh, I do like your niece so much, Mr. Turvey, so I am sure I 
shall like you!” 

Mary screamed with laughter at this mistake. 
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“ Lor’, he ain’t an uncle at all. Why, Turvey, Mrs. Jenningsby 
takes you for quite an elderly man, ha, ha!” 

“Well, I am certain that he has the feelings of an uncle 
towards you, that I'll be bound,” said Mrs. Jenningsby. 

“Yes,” said Talbot, in his cool, grave way. ‘* Nature clearly 
intended you for an uncle for Miss Bridles. That is your office 
in Nature, and you should be proud of it. I’m sure if I were 
old enough, I’d be delighted to look after my fair niece in any 
capacity.” 

‘Now, do go along,” said Mary, in great delight. “You 
are shameful—-the things you say—isn’t he, Mrs. Jenningsby ?” 

‘1 declare I believe it is you that is to blame,” said that lady. 

Mr. Turvey, looking from one to the other, said gravely : 

“T’m not uncle to Miss Bridles, nor any relation in the world. 
We have been thrown together for many years. That’s it, ma’am.- 
And as to age, I don’t care if mine was up on that corner house 
yonder like the name of the street, for I’m little over forty.” 

“ Well, that’s a very interesting little bit of biography,” said the 
young man in his cool manner. “ By the way, Mr. Turvey, why 
do you keep such a pretty young housekeeper ? Oh, you sly old 
uncle, you! I know you.” And he actually poked Turvey in the 
ribs. 

“Hush! hush! Talbot,” said his mother reprovingly. 

jut Talbot, drawing Mr. Turvey aside, pursued his inquiries. 

“Tell us about her, I say. What does it all mean? Who is 
she?” 

“There are no more particulars that would be interestin’ to 
you, sir,” said Turvey gravely, “beyond that she is housekeeper in 
our establishment.” 

“ Married. Eh?” 

“ Her husband,” answered Turvey, “acts as ‘major domer’ in 
our establishment. 

“Oh, does he,” said the young fellow laughing. “ Well, he’s a 
lucky fellow. I wish I had half his complaint. She’s uncommon 
pretty is the major domo’s wife. I say, do tell me more about her. 
What wages does she get? Who was she? Where did she drop 
from ?” 

A sort of light came into Mr. Turvey’s dull eyes, and he was 
not a slow, stupid man by any means. He assumed a friendly 
communicative tone. ‘ Let me show you my snuggery, sir,” and 
brought him downstairs. 

“Sit down, Mr. Jenningsby, sir,” he said. Let me offer you 
a particularly good cigar, sir. I make it a p’int——” 

“Well, you might do that also, my good friend. Make it a 
pint by all means.” 
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Turvey smiled. He was beginning to like the humour of this 
free-spoken young man. He set both. before him, and then 
began to expatiate, as he was invited to do, on the merits, charms, 
&e., of Dolly. He had known her from a child, and she was the 
charmingest, attractivest, gayest little thing as ever was. As 
he ran on, Mr. Talbot listened with great interest. 

“Of course,” continued Turvey with a cunning look in his eyes, 
“if you go to what I call distinction, or size, and that sort of 
thing, I don’t compare her with the lady of this house, Miss 
Bridles, who in every way has her own qualifications. You know 
that ——” 

“ Oh, to be sure,” said the young man carelessly, “ we all know 
that. And, cf course, the more you know her the better you like 
her.” 

“ Exactly!” said Turvey. “That’s it. You take time to make 
your way. No airs there—at least nothin’ to speak of, or at least 
only what’s natural—wants a little polish, eh ?” 

“Yes, with such a pot of money, too, eh?” said the young 
fellow looking hard at Turvey. 

“You may say that, sir,” said the other, “though that’s all rela- 
tive, as it might be. Some would think it the Bank of England ; 
but these things are hexaggerated.” 

With this mysterious allusion Turvey left his friend. 

Meanwhile, the indefatigable Mrs. Jenningsby, taking complete 
possession of her new acquaintance, arrived almost every day, and, 
as it were, encamped on the ground. She soon asserted the 
“ squatters’ right ” to all that was on the land—carriage, dinners, 
teas, &c., and all seasoned with a prodigious deal of huggings, 
embracings, “ darlings,” &c., which were really irresistible. 

“ How lovely you are looking to-day, my dear child,” she would 
say ; “so fresh and brilliant! Poor T ‘albot ! it’s a shame for you 
to riddle the poor boy through and through in such a way.” And 
Miss Bridles, delighted at the insinuation, would toss her head 
and laugh. 

“*Deed, darling Mrs. Jenningsby "—for it had come to that— 
“T don’t know what you mean;” on which the “ darling” lady 
would reply: 

“ Ah, my dear, you know what I am longing to see brought 
about. Then I’d lay down and die.” A consummation she had 
no serious idea of at all. 

Still, however, “ poor Talbot” did not seem nearly so ardent as 
his mamma, and Mary Bridles was always surprised at hearing of 
his tender rapturous speeches reported by his fond mother, but 
none of which, odd to say, were ever addressed to herself. This 
she could not understand, for she gave him all encouragement, 
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and the young fellow continued to treat her in a jaunty and 
friendly style—even familiar—which was not at all consistent 
with the shy, shrinking attitude born of hopeless adoration which 
his mother insisted was his condition, 

The intimacy thus growing, and being fortified by some few 
acquaintances and parties of the third class, which Mrs. Jen- 
ningsby brought in, the latter lady came once and said hurriedly : 

“ Now, my dear, I am going to be quite unceremonious with 
you. We are leaving our apartments. The man has behaved 
infamously, but that’s a long story, and I know you are the only 
one I could come to and say, ‘My dear, will you have us for a - 
short time till we look about us?’ Poor Talbot was very angry 
with me for proposing this. You know why, dear, foolish 
boy. But I insisted. I am a plain-spoken old woman, and know 
what’s good for my children.” 

Mary Bridles coloured with pleasure, for this artful making 
her into a sort of heroine and a centre-piece was quite an existing 
thing. So she answered with delight : 

** How kind it is of you, dearest Mrs. Jenningsby. Now I should 
never have dreamed of proposing that to you. You'll come at once.” 

“You darling!” said the other ina transport of enthusiasm. 
“ How delicate she is. We'll come to-morrow to you; I’ll make 
a point of it.” And arrive they did accordingly. 


CuHaPTeR XIII. 


IT was now a very singular concatenation of a household—these 
three different groups all brought together under the one roof. 
Mrs. Jenningsby once established, enthroned herself, as it were, as 
the principal of the college. She accepted sovereign honours, and 
sat in state, everybody attending her with a naturalinstinct. She 
took the Topsides’ measure—particularly Dolly’s—at once, and 
set herself, with all her energies, to overthrow and crush that little 
lady. 

“ My darling child, you should not have that woman here at all. 
Housekeeper, indeed—a mere farce. She’s only thinking of the 
gentlemen, and making eyes at everybody. I know their games, 
well.” 

* Oh, indeed,” said Mary, “ I am greatly worried about it. But 
they are fastened on us, and Turvey says we mustn’t, as her 
family did something or other for him.” 

‘Ah, dear Mr. Turvey, isn’t that good of him! But it’s not for 
your or his real interest, my dear. No, I would not turn them 
out. Heaven forbid! But there is a way, you know, my dear.” 
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*“T wish you would,” said Mary eagerly. “ For I know she hates 
me, and would do me a bad turn if she could.” 

“T wouldn’t keep her one hour,” said the lady promptly. 
“Then for you having a lady companion, it’s absurd. You're too 
young for that.” 

“Lord bless you! she ain't that,” said Mary. “She’s my 
housekeeper.” 

“No doubt, my dear. But that’s what she acts up to, and 
depend upon it gives out to her friends, perhaps, that she’s doing 
a great deal for you—-bringing you into society, and all that. I 
know how these things are managed.” So she did, and none 
better. 

Mrs. Jenningsby was not long in illustrating her advice by 
practice, and instituted an artful system of tyranny which made 
the life of poor Dolly a perfect burden to her. The artful insinua- 
tion made by Mrs. Jenningsby had borne its fruit, and indeed 
there was some truth in it—for the Topsides never condescended 
to accept seriously the new position, taking it as an office out of 
an opera bouffe. This Mrs. Jenningsby turned to profit in the 
most unwearied way, goading her enemies, as she held them, with 
various overt acts, murmurings, &c., which she foresaw would 
soon bring matters to a head. 

She was fond of cards, and evéry night had “ her game,” when 
she and Mr. Turvey encountered Mary and Jack, who was com- 
pelled to officiate. Dolly flatly refused on the ground, more or 
less true, of not knowing how to play. As for Mr. Jenningsby, 
he never joined in these recreations. Mr. Turvey relished it; he 
liked having a “ lady of title” for his partner, and looked forward 
to the evening as to enjoyment. After a few nights, however, 
Jack declared that “ he was sick of the old woman” and her cards, 
and absented himself with excuses or apology. Then Mr. Man- 
nack was got in, who played very well. ‘A very pleasant young 
man,” said Mrs. Jenningsby; “ so very quick and ready,” which 
he was, and he ingratiated himself in an odd way by saying often, 
** It’s her ladyship’s play,” “ Now, my lady,” &c.—a matter, in 
kindred degree, not unknown, as in the case of certain knights’ 
ladies, who deprecate such compliments, but are gratified. So, 
too, the representative of some shoddy republic has been profusely 
styled “your Excellency.” Thus it was in this curious com- 
munity, Mrs. Jenningsby, as it were, “ presiding” at the various 
receptions, &c., that were held under her instigation. 

All the while the main business was being pressed forward, 
and by an enormous amount of caresses and embracing. Mrs. 
Jenningsby would perform this operation in public, and with 
sudden abruptness, as if under some uncontrollable instinct, 
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rising and enfolding the object of her attachment with a sudden 
“ Oh, you darling,” an ebullition produced by some colourless and 
often unmeaning remark of Mary Bridles, akin to the often- 
made criticism on the weather that “it was going to be fine,” 
that the “day had cleared up,” &e. Young Mr. Jenningsby, too, 
went through his part of the operations not by any means with 
the same enthusiasm, but with a steady devotion, as a matter of 
duty. In this way a general impression, without official announce- 
ment, was left that all was going well, and that in due time it 
would be announced that the pair were regularly contracted. 

Accordingly one day this happy news was known as an accom- 
plished fact, and might indeed have been gathered from an 
unintermittent series of embracings, &c., that were maintained 
throughout the whole day. It was next duly announced in the 
proper papers, and all interested in such things read that “ We 
are authorized to announce that a marriage has been arranged 
between Talbot Jenningsby, only son of the Honourable Mrs. 
Jenningsby, and nephew and heir-presumptive of the Right 
Honourable Lord Jenningsby, and Miss Bridles, daughter of 
the late Joseph Bridles, of Chatham.” 

It might be seen from this that Mr. Jenningsby had some pros- 
pects of advancement as to title, &c., but these were, in truth, of 
the most shadowy kind, and such, as Mr. Jenningsby owned, as 
“no bill discounter would look at.” The existing peer was a 
young man of twenty, who would, of course, marry, and as yet had 
not had time to do so. He also had a strong dislike to his 
relations, whom he professed himself anxious to keep out of the 
title, as far as in him lay. Neither did he hunt or shoot, and 
was, moreover, a stout, strong youth. Still there was a bare 
chance, and it was only fair to make what reasonable profit of it 
that could be offered. Mary Bridles looked on it as a certainty, 
and already saw herself standing before the “Sh’val glass” in a 
“low neck,” her fair brow encircled by a coronet, and setting off 
for the drawing-room on succeeding to the title. All the prepara- 
tions were pushed forward with alacrity—dresses ordered, the 
“True-So” coming home, and Mrs. Jenningsby in a tremendous 
fuss like a commander on the eve of an engagement. 

Strange to say, Mr. Turvey did not seem to be so much 
crushed by the blow as might be expected. He wore indeed a 
grim look, but he was tranquil and resigned, and lent himself 
with apparent ardour to the preparations. As for the pair, 
they looked on with their usual unconcern, and not thinking 
even how it would affect their position. 

The pretty housekeeper, Dolly, was excessively scornful at first, 
and gave Mary a little sarcastic laugh, when the great “ conquest ” 
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was spoken of. Once indeed, she was heard to say, “ Perhaps 
it won’t come off after all.” 

Jack, however, was indignant. He began to forecast that they 
“ would get the sack,” though old Turvey had assured them that 
he would stand by them. With his incessant unreason, he laid it 
all on poor Dolly. 

“It’s all your fault,” he said; “ you’ve no head for business. 
You’re no use to a man whatever. I declare I am greatly to be 
pitied! There you go with your simperings and smilings, but 
what good do you do. Nothing!” 

For that matter she might have retorted, “ What good did he 
do? Nothing!” 

“Don’t be unkind, Jack,” she said pouting. Don’t speak 
harshly tome. You know it hurts me so. What could I do?” 

“Yes, leading me to suppose the fellow admired you. How 
many times have you told me that, and you could make a perfect 
fool of him——” 

“It’s true, and soI could,” said Dolly defiantly. “And how 
do you know I can’t! Besides, that’s very wrong of you, it’s not 
nice to be putting me on to such things. He’s not the sort of 
person either. I don’t like him at all, and I won’t——” 

“ Oh, how very delicate we are. The fact is you are a little 
goose, and think anybody that looks at you admires you.” 

“ Well, perhaps they do. But don’t be cross, old man. I tell 
you I believe the man don’t care that, for that ridiculous Mary 
Bridles. Oh, I know what I know,” and Dolly looked exceedingly 
clever. “If I only chose, well, no matter. Only I wish he 
wouldn’t come teasing me, and paying his daily visit as he called 
it. He’s a low fellow, that’s what he is. Selling himself for 
money! Any one that could bring himself to take Mary Bridles 
must be a coarse beast.” 

The rooms occupied by the Topsides were on the hall floor, and 
to the back of the house, a very nice settlement where Dolly had 
her boudoir, as she called it, and received her friends. It was 
exactly as she had stated it. Mr. Jenningsby used, almost every 
day, to descend the stairs, taking leave of his intended to go out 
for a walk, but would turn in to ask for a cup of tea from the fair 
housekeeper. 

Here he gradually grew very confidential, unburdening his 
mind and bewailing his fate at having to link himself to Mary 
Bridles. Gradually these visits or his “ walks” were extended, 
and, strange to say, were never known or thought of by the mistress 
of the house. The truth was Mr. Jenningsby heartily admired 
our Dolly, thought her the prettiest and most taking, “ fetch- 
ing” person he had ever met. 
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Dolly soon discovered this state of things, and enjoyed it hugely. 
She was a born coquette—as we have seen—and, without any harm 
in her, could never resist the delight of making slaves of such 
captives, and in the most innocent, natural way informed Jack of 
everything he said, and what she said, and how “ridiculous it all 
was.” It was impossible that Mary Bridles should not have some 
suspicion of this frivolity in our Dolly, and, stimulated by the 
shrewd Mrs. Jenningsby, who cordially disliked her, Miss Bridles 
continually exercised her power in keeping Dolly “in her place,” 
that is by making haughty and insolent speeches to her. In 
fact, when the day was named for the ceremony (which was to be 
in a fortnight’s time, and to be performed. by the Hon. Mrs. 
Jenningsby’s cousin—the’ Bishop of Crumpley-in-le-Drains), what 
might be called a “ Battle Royal” took place between the ladies, 
in which Miss Bridles accused Dolly of having a “ nasty jealousy,” 
and “ busting with spite and malice ” because she was “ marryin’ 
high.” 

* But I don’t care,” went on Miss Bridles. “I despise it all, 
and I ought to be proud, as Mrs. Jenningsby says, when I com- 
pares myself with the likes of those that get up to be better born, 
and in ’igher society. You’ve come down, ma’am, and I've raised 
myself, that’s all.” 

Poor Dolly, quite overcome by this attack, was driven down 
to her retreat, where she wept long and declared aloud—to 
herself—that she would put up with it no longer, and 
would rather beg, and starve, or work at a sewing machine all 
day long. 

While she thus bewailed her fate, there was a knock at the 
door, and Mr. Jenningsby entered. Dolly had not time to dry 
her eyes. 

“Oh, go away,” she said hastily. ‘ Do, please, I can’t talk to 
you now.” 

“ Why, what’s this?” he said coolly, taking a chair. “Who 
has been making my pretty housekeeper cry ?” 

“ Now, don’t,” said Dolly; “I have told you not to speak to 
me in that way. It’s not respectful.” 

“T know. They have.been worrying you upstairs—the pride to 
be taken out of you, eh?” 

*“ Oh, I don’t care,” said Dolly. “I’m tired of life. But who 
cares ?” 

“And I’m sick of it, too,” he said rising suddenly. “It’s 
beastly, that’s what it is.” 

“What!” said Dolly in astonishment. 

“Oh, of this thing that’s coming on. I declare I’m ashamed 
of myself when I think of it. Selling myself—— ” 
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“No, no,” said Dolly, “it’s not right surely to speak in that 
way of a person you are to marry.” 

“Oh, I say, she’s a beast.” 

“Oh, for shame!” said Dolly astonished. ‘Why should you 


” 





do that. Mary Bridles isn’t an aristocrat, certainly 

“There, again. Who is she at all. My poor foolish mother 
says she has made out all about it. Reduced people in the 
city-——” 

Dolly laughed maliciously. “Oh, she’s fownd that out, has 
she ?” 

“Yes. And look at the man. If ever Butler was stamped in 
character on the human figure r 

*“ Well, but he’s no relation. Oh, no, you mustn't be too nice. 
Mary Bridles isn’t a beauty or refined, or hasn’t the best manners 
or education, but she has money—the ‘ siller’ hasn’t she, and that 
covers all defects.” 

“ Exactly, and that’s where the burden comes in. [I tell you 
what,” said Mr. Jenningsby, “ I’d break it off to-morrow, if——” 

“If what ?” 

“Well, if you’d only give the word. Tell me to do it, and I'll 
do it.” 

“Oh, this is most extraordinary,” said Dolly in a half-pleased 
flutter, yet unable to resist the exquisite pleasure of what she 
foresaw would come. ‘“ What is over you?” 

“Well, you, if you must know. It’s you that’s accountable for 
this. I’d have taken that woman as a matter of business, and 
would be content, if it hadn’t been for you.” 

*“ Poor me,” said Dolly rising. “I’m sure I’m not accountable.” 

“You are, youare. Now do—do, my dear housekeeper, say the 
word. Tell me to throw over this odious barmaid, and I’lII——” 

Dolly could not help bursting into a laugh. “Barmaid! Oh, 
she’s hardly a barmaid, though I must say 4 

But at that moment the door was flung wide open, and Mary 
Bridles stood before them! Behind was Mrs. Jenningsby and 
Turvey. Mary’s eyes were flashing with fury. 

“T heard her, and you all heard her, plotting against me in my 
own house.” 

“She should be taken by the shoulders and turned into the 
street this instant. It’s shameful, trying to entrap people. Oh, 
my poor Talbot, you are no match for her wiles—not you.’ 

But Miss Bridles’ wrath was not to be averted by this artful 
stroke. 

* Oh, so I’m a barmaid, am I, and odious ? You may be a great 
gentleman, no doubt, but I fancy your behaviour has been more 
odious of the two.” 
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“‘ My dearest darling,” said Mrs. Jenningsby at her wit’s end, 
“it’s all that woman—all—she goaded him into it! We heard 
her, and led him on. Oh, you wretched woman, you.” 

“ Oh, I'll never forgive him,” said Mary Bridles, bursting into 
tears and sinking into a chair. “Such a cruel, false thing to say 
of me. No, not if he were to beg my pardon on his knees.” 

Mrs. Jenningsby adroitly pushed her son, on this hint, but he 
put her aside. 

“ Oh, I don’t care,” he said, “and I am glad you overheard it. 
I can’t go on acting any more; it’s a degrading business, and [ll 
have nothing more to do with it. There! Iam very sorry, Mary 
Bridles—and I have behaved infernaily bad and like a cad, but it 
had been worse if it had gone on. So there now, it’s all out. 
And, I say, don’t be hard on the pretty little housekeeper here. 
It ain’t her fault—it’s all mine.” With this the stupid fellow 
went out of the room, leaving this unfortunate speech to do its 
mischief after him. 

I fancy the two ladies could have cheerfully fallen there and 
then on poor Dolly, and torn and scratched and otherwise mal- 
treated her, they could hardly contain their fury. Miss Bridles 
turned on her first. 

“Get out! get out of this at once! Pack up your things and 
go. Oh, goodness, what shall we do to her—the wicked, in- 
famous creature.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Jenningsby in a perfect fury at the sudden 
destruction of her hopes. ‘Turn her out into the street—any- 
where. Ma’am, you ought to be whipped. You're a disgrace to 
have in a house.” 

Dolly drew herself up and answered with spirit— 

*“ Don’t address me in that style, madam. And as for Miss 
Bridles, she knows that I can go at once, and am only too willing. 
Ah! here is Jack; he’ll protect me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir is now sixty-five years since the first gentleman in Europe 
crossed the fish pond which divides England from Ireland. 

The days had gone by when it took a week and more to get 
there, and then a man made his will before going to the country 
of cut-throats and duellists. 

In the memoirs of Mrs. Delany, mention is made of waiting at 
Parkgate, near Chester, for fine weather to cross in the “ Lord 
Lieutenant,” which conveyed passengers of quality, at the charge 
of five guineas, but in 1821 there was a steamer between Holyhead 
and Howth, which made the voyage in six hours. 

Land journey, however, was both tedious and expensive, the 
stage coach going along leisurely, stopping at Chapel House, 
Bangor Ferry, and Plasneyd. 

George the Fourth took five days to come round the Lands End 
in the royal yacht; at Holyhead, the news of the Queen’s death 
reached him through Lord Sidmouth, who went over from Dublin 
to advise him what he should do. One would have supposed the 
natural course would have been to postpone the visit, or at least 
avoid all indecent gaiety, but the king did not see it in that light, 
and although at first he remained in seclusion, after two or three 
days he seems to have dismissed the unpleasant subject from his 
thoughts. Nevertheless, there were some excellent reasons with 
which to justify this apparent setting aside of decency. The 
union between the two countries was not a quarter of a century 
old, and men were not yet accustomed to the new order of things. 
To the desertion of the nobility, the transfer of their aristocratic 
mansions into public offices, to the extinction of trade, to the 
changing of the capital into a provincial town, and the Houses of 
Parliament into a bank— 

Here, where old Freedom once was used to wait, 
Her darling Grattan nightly at the gate; 

Now little clerks in hall and colonnade 

Tot the poor items of provincial trade. 

Lo, round the walls that Bushe and Plunkett shook, 
The teller’s desk, the runner’s pocketbook. 

It was at this moment, and when this feeling of neglect and 
abandonment was settling down over the nation like a rust, that 
the king came. 
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George the Fourth had always liked Ireland; the Irish had 
always liked him. His faults, or vices rather, were of the kind 
not unpleasing to the “ half-mounted jingling ” gentlemen of the 
West. They looked upon his deviations from the moral code 
with a much more lenient eye than did his English subjects. 
Moreover, the Irish character is, if it is anything, versatile. Men 
were tired of the constant discontent, the weary dulness, which 
had followed upon the more exciting times which closed the last 
century; they hailed the stir and the bustle of the Royal visit ; 
once more the little capital teemed with nobility, once more 
reckless magnificence was the order of the day. 

It was on the 17th of August that the king made his public 
entrance into Dublin. He had been five days at the Viceregal 
lodge in seclusion, and now came forth in renewed spirits, being 
especially delighted with the welcome he received. The Trish 
mob shouted itself hoarse ; banners streamed from all the windows ; 
the line of carriages was a mile in length; it was a hazy day, no 
sun, no rain, no dust ; just the sort of weather his majesty liked. 
He went across Carlisle Bridge, down Dame Street to the Castle. 

This home of secondhand royalty is well situated for security, 
but it is a gloomy residence, it is oppressive with what Carlyle 
calls the silence of age, but it has other causes for its gloom. It 
is very little altered since Lord Arran wrote of it, that it was the 
worst Castle, in the worst situation in Christendom. It stands 
half way up Cork Hill, and when it was first built was outside the 
town. It is enclosed in what is generally called the upper and 
lower Castle yard, to which the entrance is through large gates, 
carefully guarded by sentries. During the late fen nian and other 
scares, it has had very much the air of a besieged citadel, but at 
nights and in the season it throws off its gloom and fierce attitude. 
Lights gleam through the long frontage of windows, and sounds of 
music and rev elry float to the ears of the crowd waiting outside to 
see the quality g go by. 

It was here that George the Fourth held his levee and drawing- 
room; at the levee fifteen hundred gentlemen were present ; 
several guineas were offered for a dress sword. There being some 
difficulty in obtaining this article, some had to remain at home 
for want of it, while others appeared with such ridiculous make 
shifts and ap pend: iges as almost set the king off laughing. The 
drawing-room which followed was a brilliant scene. Neither the 
sorrows nor the sufferings of their native land had dimmed the 
lustre of the Irish eyes, which beamed a most friendly welcome 
on the Saxon strangers. We can imagine how the resources of the 
family exc hequer were strained to the utmost to set these native 
gems in the best setting, and we are told by Mr. Croker, in his 
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account of the king’s visit, that both he and Lord Sidmouth found 
the Irish belles quite as well dressed as their English sisters, in 
fact, Mr. Croker thought they surpassed them except in the 
matter of jewellery, and that there were fewer titles than at St. 
James’. 

The list in this latter point was less than formerly by matter 
of necessity, and as compared with the brilliant days of Lord 
Chesterfield and the Duke of Dorset, a falling off. The class 
prejudices which had prevailed longer in Dublin than‘elsewhere 
had been levelled of late; the real “ Artistocrasy Old Stock,” as 
they were called, held aloof from the “ Union Lords,” and the Court 
circle had been thrown open to lawyers, doctors, and even 
attorneys, who had, up to the Union, been excluded. 

The wives and daughters of these gentlemen now came to 
Court, and occupied the red benches in St. Patrick’s Hall, which 
had been specially reserved to mark the gradations of the peeresses. 
There is every probability that the English monarch was quite as 
well pleased with the fresh beauty of these untitled damsels as he 
would have been with frowzy old dowagers of rank; but that he 
selected any one in particular to honour with his royal notice has 
not transpired. 

One curious mistake occurred, which showed the king’s wish to 
be good-natured : 


“By some mistake about one-third of the company were cut off at one of the 
bridges, and prevented coming on in the stream of carriages. The attendants, 
thinking that all had been presented, shut the doors, and the king retired. In another 
ten minutes the ante-rooms were full. What was to be done. The king had retired, 
and was undressed; on the other hand the ladies were dressed, and had no mind to 
retire, 

“ After a good deal of powrparlers, the king was told of the circumstance, and with 
creat good-nature put on his fine coat and went through the ceremony of kissing 
three hundred ladies !” 


Then came dinners, breakfasts, festivities of all kinds, the 
investing of divers lords with the ribbons of the Bath and St. 
Patrick—this last is mentioned in the “ Irish Avatar,” one of the 
most bitter satires ever penned by Lord Byron : 


* Will thy yard of blue ribbon, poor Fingal recall 
The fetters from millions of Catholic limbs, 
Or, has it not bound the fastest of all 
The slaves, who now hail their betrayer with hymns?” 


Moore, in his diary, mentioning this satire, says : 


“T received Lord Byron’s tremendous verses against the king and the Irish, richly 
deserved by my countrymen, but not by the king, who, as far as he was concerned, 
acted well,” 
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This seems to have been the opinion of every one, and many 
good results were hoped for from the royal visit, but, alas, in this 
** Hope told a flattering tale.” 

The king said: 


“Tf I live two years, I purpose re-visiting Ireland, if not, I shall recommend it to 
my successors to become personally acquainted-with my Irish subjects, of whom I am 
proud--indeed, I am delighted with them. I am a man of few words. Short 
adieux are best. God bless youall, my friends. God bless you.” 


This and much more to the same effect, with much waving of 
hands and affectionate farewells, and the king sailed away in his 
State barge from old Dunleary, which was henceforth to be called 
Kingstown in his honour. 

This aw revoir was never realized. A quarter of a century and 
more went by—twenty-eight long years—since George the Fourth 
waved his hands in farewell to his Irish subjects, and now again, 
upon an August morning, the royal yacht steams into Kingstown 
Harbour. 

Dunleary of old associations has disappeared, and in its place 
have arisen terraces, hotels, churches; pretty lawns and terraces 
stretch down towards the sea, altogether a rising watering-place. 
The terraces of white houses, not built, by-the-way, with an eye 
to the picturesque, glisten in the bright sunshine ; so, too, do the 
blue waters, covered with craft of all descriptions. The shore is 
thronged with an eager crowd, every foot and coign of vantage is 
occupied. Every one is bubbling, seething, brimming over with 
enthusiastic loyalty in their anxiety to give a proper welcome to 
their young Queen coming amongst them for the first time, with 
her husband and children. 

There were literally thousands and thousands of spectators 
all cheering wildly as the yacht hove to. 

As the Queen writes in her journal : 


“Tt was a wonderful scene—most striking—such masses of human beings, so 
enthusiastic—so excited, and yet such perfect order maintained—it was a never-to- 
be-forgotten scene, when one reflected how lately the country had been in open revolt 
and under martial law.” 


This second royal visit had, like the first,a purpose. A bearing, 
as it were, of an olive branch to heal the wounds made by the 
ridiculous rising of 1848, which now reads like a chapter out of 
Don Quixote. But the country had suffered from a still worse 
enemy. Famine and fever had rendered desolate the land; the 
ery of a starving people had made itself heard over the length 
and breadth of Europe, and generous help had come from all 
other nations. These things were now forgotten; the horrors of 
the past were shoved aside; the skeleton put into the cupboard 
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for the nonce. The versatility of the Irish character once more 
asserted itself, and pleasure was again the order of the day. 

Every nook and corner of the city was filled. Every one was in 
holiday dress and holiday spirits. The stately matrons and the 
fresh young girls from the country drained the family exchequer 
to make the best show possible. Already Madame Mantalini or 
Mr. Tippard holds bills of papa’s for large amounts, and by-and- 
by will come foreclosure of mortgages, and the femily dsteete will 
present itself in the new courts just now talked about, for the 
cumbrous machinery of the Encumbered Estate Courts had not 
come into force in 1849. But these shadows were not allowed to 
darken this bright moment. Lady Hulleboloo and the Honourable 
Glovina had their trains from Mantalini, and their diamonds 
from —, but here there was a little difficulty, for hiring is money 
down. 

The Queen, during her visit, stayed at the Vice-regal lodge, and 
drove into Dublin every day. She speaks with great admiration 
of the cheerful little city, which for the rest is not without 
charms and special features of its own, having a gay, foreign, 
parti-coloured look, which is suggestive of a foreign town. Her 
Majesty notices in particular the wide streets and the picturesque 
aspect of the quays. She also admires the size of the staircase 
and the reception rooms in the Castle, which she calls palatial. 

At her drawing-room there were one thousand six hundred 
ladies presented. 

After this came visits to Carton, much junketing hither and 
thither, and finally leave-taking. 

The Queen tells us she was sorry to go. She had liked what 
she had seen of her Irish lieges, and, unlike the king, although 
she made no promises, she came again, and would most likely have 
continued to do so, only for the shadow which fell upon her life. 

If she had, there would have been a different story to tell, for 
whatever may be said or sung, the Celt loves the personality of 
his sovereign—but we are not going to drift into the vexed land 
of politics. I will close this paper with the lines Moore wrote 
for George the Fourth’s visit, and which were sung to the air of 
“St. Patrick’s Day,” at a dinner given by Lord Powerscourt, on 
the day of His Majesty’s embarkation : 

“Tho’ dark are our sorrows, to-day we will forget them, 
And smile through our tears like a sunbeam in showers,’ 


There never were hearts, if our rulers would let them, 
More formed to be grateful and blest than ours.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE CAPTAIN'S MISSION. 


AND where was our hero? Riding at a tearing rate in the little 
basket carriage already mentioned, back towards the village. 

During his solitary ride Charles had been seized with a violent 
desire to know why the doctor and Miss Dalton had not joined 
the party, and called himself more than one bad name for not 
slipping away during the half hour when the guests were 
arriving at The Beeches, to ascertain the reason for himself. 

The more he thought of it the more he was annoyed at his 
want of thought, and “he began to cast anxiously about for some 
pretext to return to the village. 

But none could he find that would not cast suspicions upon him 
until just as the party reached the woods. Edith Cleveland sud- 
denly gave him the chance he wanted by bemoaning having 
forgotten her sketch-book, the contents of which she was most 
anxious to show to a certain artist to whom her mother had im- 
pressed upon her to be particularly gracious. Would it not be a 
most graceful act to return to The Beeches for it ? 

Of course it would. And of course Charles Dorrington was 
only too ready to render any service to so charming a young lady. 
And of course it was in the hope that his gallant. act should be 
all the more appreciated that he kept it a dead secret. 

No sooner was the party fairly dispersed in the wood, than the 
grooms at the inn, which was crowded with the numerous con- 
veyances which had been used by them, received orders to put to 
again the little basket carriage by a gentleman, who seemed in a 
“mighty hurry to get away from them gay folks he came with.” 

* * * * * 

An hour later, the little basket was driven through the village at 
a pretty good rate, considering how many miles the little pony 
had already trav elled, and up the road to The Beeches, to return 
in about ten minutes, and turn up the lane towards the doctor’s 
house. 
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Here a gentleman alighted in such great haste that Bobby 
Dalton, who was playing in the garden, in fact showing that he too 
shared in the family fondness for study and research into science 
by pulling up his father’s pet geraniums “to see if they grew 
potatoes at the roots,” fled into the house, shouting at the top of 
his voice : 

“‘ Daddy, daddy, a patient, a patient!” 

Roused by the cry, Dr. Dalton came from his study and met 
his unexpected guest on the step. 

“Ah, Captain Dorrington, I did not expect to see you here. 
But welcome, my dear sir, all the same. I thought all The Beeches 
folk were bound for the woods to-day.” 

“So we are, sir—at least,” stammered the captain, who, in 
undertaking his self-imposed mission, had not thought till then 
that his conduct might appear somewhat strange, “ the rest of 
the party are already there; in fact, I have been there too, but 
have returned on an errand for Miss Cleveland, and as I was 
passing I thought I would run in and see how it was that you 
were not present to start with us. Mr. Cleveland told me you 
were asked, and as Mrs. Cleveland has. made me her representa- 
tive in this matter I thought it my duty to hunt up any truants.” 

“Very good of you, I’m sure, to think of us at all, Captain 
Dorrington, but as Mrs. Cleveland made you her secretary she 
ought to have told you the reason why we could not accept her 
kind invitation. The fact is, she sent down a note just about nine 
o'clock to say that she found that Mr. Cleveland had promised us 
seats in the waggonette, which, unfortunately, not knowing of 
the arrangement, she had filled up, so that she was sorry to say 
we must find some other conveyance. Her note struck me as 
being rather cool, and I suspect either Bessie or I have in some 
way offended her ladyship. She knows that every vehicle in the 
village is chartered already, and so Bess and I decided to stop at 
home.” 

“ A decision which I am going to make you alter, my dear sir,” 
said the young soldier. ‘“ Here am I and Mrs. Cleveland’s own 
pony-trap at your service, and I shall not return to the woods 
unless you accompany me.” 

“ Really, Captain Dorrington, you are very kind, but———” 

“Come, I will take no refusal. Why, doctor, look what a lovely 
day it promises to be—think of the fun even now going on at the 
woods—remember I am Mrs. Cleveland’s representative” (this 
was somewhat straining a fact), “* and——” 

“ Really your arguments are very good ones, but I fear——” 

* And so do I, doctor, that you are rather inclined to be selfish. 
You do not suppose you were asked to this gay affair solely for 
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your own sake, my dear sir. What conceit. Ah, fathers with 
charming daughters never know how lucky they are. Think, my 
dear doctor, that it is not only yourself to whom you deny a 
day’s pleasure, but to Miss Dalton. Hadn’t we better see what 
she thinks of the matter?” 

“To be sure, to be sure. Bessie was mighty pleased I know 
when Mr. Cleveland asked us to go, although she didn’t say any- 
thing when the note came. Here, Bessie, child, Bessie !” 

And the good old doctor went to the foot of the stairs. 

In answer to his call, a voice from the lower regions called out 
in answer : 

“Coming, father, coming.” And the next moment, Bessie 
Dalton herself, her black dress enveloped in a huge white apron, 
her sleeves tucked up over two floury arms, her hair coiled up 
under a huge muslin cap, and her face flushed evidently from her 
exertions, came bounding up the stairs into the hall. 

Then, oh, how the blush on her face deepened suddenly, as she 
caught sight of the captain. She seemed as if she would liked 
to have flown back from whence she came, but her father said 
cheerily: 

“Never mind your apron, child, Captain Dorrington will excuse 
it. My Bessie does all the cooking for my little establishment, 
and she did not expect visitors this morning, did you, Bessie ? ” 

“No indeed, father,” said the girl shyly, as she held out her 
hand to the captain. ‘“ At least, certainly not Captain Dorrington 
—or——” 

** Pray let me make the apology, if any is needed, Miss Dalton,” 
said Charley, making mental note of her as she stood there, 
looking a fit model for a most charming picture. “It is most 
rude of me to pay you a visit in this unconventual manner, but 
1 come to know why it is you are not at the woods. I have 
been all the way there and back once this morning, and as I was 
telling your father, the carriage is at the door, and I am deter- 
mined not to return alone.” 

“In fact, my dear, Captain Dorrington is kind enough to wish 
to drive us over. What do you say? Shall we go?” 

There was no need for Bessie to answer that question in words, 
the eager look which came into her face was sufficient reply. 

“ Well, well, then, I suppose I must give in. Be off, child, and 
get your things on. We will only give you ten minutes to dress, 
will we, Captain Dorrington ?” 

“Oh, I am not so tyrannical,” said the captain. “ Pray do not 
hurry on my account, Miss Dalton.” 

“Tam afraid I shall not need more time than my father has 
allowed, thank you all the same, for I have no grand toilet to 
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make like the Miss Clevelands,” said Bessie as she flew upstairs, 
with a gay laugh, to dress. 

Meanwhile the doctor took Mr. Dorrington all over the little 
Paradise, until suddenly Bobby stood before him. 

* Please, daddy,” he said, fixing his eyes on his father’s face, as 
if to keep his message in his mind, “ Bessie says, wouldn’t ‘ he,’” 
with an inclination of the head in Charley’s direction, “ wouldn’t 
he like to have a little lunch before you start, if ‘he,’” with 
another incl ination, “ would, there’s some all ready in the parlour.” 

To the par lour—the same little room in which the baronet had 
first seen the angel--the two gentlemen went, and here Bessie 
soon joined them. 

“ Why, child, where’s your pretty white dress ? 
doctor. 

Bessie wore a sober grey costume, and a large straw hat to 
match, trimmed with a wreath of grey flowers. 

“IT didn’t put the white one on, dear, because you said this 
morning that we should have it wet in the latter part of the 
day, and you know I can’t afford to get it spoiled,” was the 
simple reply. 

“Oh, I think we might have risked that for once,” said the 
doctor. “TI like my little girl to look nice when she goes among 
grand company.” 

Bessie blushed painfully. The resources of the little household 
were not by any means large, and it was more trouble to make 
both ends meet than the old doctor guessed. 

Charley went to the young housekeeper’s rescue. 

“TI think you are very wise, Miss Dalton, and if I mistake not, 
many of the party at the woods will not return looking half so 
fresh as when they started. But if your father does not think 
you look ‘ partyfied’ as the girls call it, may I suggest a slight 
improvement? You have flowers in plenty, a few would greatly 
brighten your dress.” 

“ What shall I have ?” asked Bessie gravely, as if the captain’s 
suggestion were only to please her father. ‘ Will some roses do, 
or asters, or what ?” 

** May I choose ?” 

“Will you? Oh, thank you so much, I don’t want father to 
think I look dowdy.” 

Fancy that neat little figure in the simple grey dress and hat, 
with the bright face receiving the captain's only half-veiled ad- 
miration, looking dowdy! It was rank heresy! 

C harley turned down the garden walk s saying, *T saw the very 
flowers that would suit you a moment ago.” 

The next moment he was back with a handful of poppies. 


asked the 
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“ Oh, Captain Dorrington, fancy choosing those when my father 
has so many other beautiful ones.” 

“But these will suit your dress so much better than any 
others.” 

And in a few moments Charley had twisted a long wreath of 
the bright big-leaved blossoms, which Bessie fastened at her 
throat, and then he daringly asked to be allowed to have her hat 
for a moment. This was willingly surrendered to him with a 
frankness which almost made him smile, and when Bessie placed 
it on her head and appealed to her father to know if it would do, 
the captain heartily applauded his own handiwork. He had 
twisted a few of the poppies in among the sober grey flowers 
which, with those at the girl’s throat, brightened her rather 
Quaker-looking toilet wonderfully. 

“‘T can assure, Miss Dalton, they look exactly like artificial. No 
one would ever think they were not,” and Bessie gave him a shy 
smile of thanks which made him more charmed than ever by her 
delicious naivelé. 

A few moments later Bobby had been consigned to the charge 
of a neighbour, and the little party were on the road. 

How short that half-hour’s drive seemed to all three, and how 
very sorry they were when the woods came in sight. 

They found the “picnicers” in the act of sitting down to 
dinner, which had been prepared after the usual number of 
mishaps. 

The state of consternation which their arrival caused to Mrs. 
Cleveland and her daughters can more easily be imagined than 
described, but all attempts to make either the good doctor or his 
daughter suffer for the captain’s daring move were frustrated by 
his open defiance. 

* Ah, Mrs. Cleveland, am I not a good aide-de-camp ?” he said, 
on his arrival, advancing with Bessie on his arm, to where his 
hostess stood ready to take her place upon the huge flat stone 
which was to serve as her seat at the head on the cloth spread 
out under the trees. ‘Here I have killed two birds with one 
stone, and had a pleasant ride into the bargain. Miss Cleveland,” 
turning with a smile to Edith and handing her her forgotten 
sketch-book, “I found your day’s pleasure would be spoiled 
without this, so pray pardon my absence on so grateful an errand. 
Oh, no thanks. I assure you I am only too delighted to be of 
any service to you. Was it not lucky I happened to see the 
doctor on my way back? and as I knew how sorry you would be, 
Mrs. Cleveland, if our party were incomplete, I carried off both 
he and Miss Dalton—sorely against his will I am afraid. Where 
is my seat? Atthe endI see. All late arrivals put below the 
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salt! Ah, Mr. Cleveland, you take our friend the doctor under 
your wing. Miss Dalton, you are to come with me and be put 
beyond the pale of these virtuous ones. No, no, Miss Cleveland, 
I do not deserve any pity. I must pay for my tardy arrival as 
well as Miss Dalton. Ah, this is jolly.” And having secured 
Bessie a comfortable seat on the gnarled root of a fine old oak, 
under the shade of which the meal was laid, Charley flung him- 
self down beside her, and persistently keeping any of the enemy, 
namely, the Cleveland family, at arm’s length, prepared to enjoy 
himself and make his pretty companion do the same. 

Dinner over—such a delightful meal—everything exactly as 
it should be, not even the salt forgotten, for a wonder—-the com- 
pany gradually rose in little knots, which soon, when out of 
mamma’s sight, separated into the inevitable “ couple,” to roam in 
and out among the grand old oaks and elms far away into the 
depth of the wood ; the sound of voices growing gradually fainter 
and fainter. 

Among the first to disappear were Captain Charles and Miss 
Dalton. 

* Good-bye for the present, doctor,” said the former, as he drew 
Bessie’s armin his. “ We're going botanizing. When you want 
us, come and find us.” 

Oh, what a delightful afternoon that was. How Bessie Dalton 
enjoyed it—strolling along under the great tall trees with the 
captain, until they reached a cool, shady dell, and here a nice 
comfortable seat on a big stone was found for her, while Charley 
contented himself with resting in the soft, green grass at her 
feet, a cigarette between his lips, his hat drawn over his eyes so 
that without being observed he could watch the little bright face 
under the broad grey hat with the large gay poppies giving a 
pretty touch of colour to the soft grey dress. 

The captain had an eye for art, and the picture pleased him, 
and—well, the afternoon flew by, neither knew quite how. 

Occasionally a stray couple passed, and if not particularly 
enjoying themselves, envied those two under the oak tree, the 
fellow thinking he would like to be in Dorrington’s place, the 
girl envying Bessie her apparently wrapt-up-looking com- 
panion. 

By-and-by, however, Bessie began to wonder where her father 
was, and the two wandered slowly back to the appointed meeting 
place—the oak tree. 

Here a large party was assembled, and among them Edith 
Cleveland was exhibiting the contents of her sketch-book to the 
artist. 

Bessie Dalton waited to confer with Mrs. Groves, who was one of 
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the company, while Charley was summoned to speak to Mrs. 
Cleveland, whose manner was not quite so cordial as it had been 
during the earlier part of his visit. 

While he was discussing with her the advisability of having 
tea at once, his attention was caught by a hearty burst of laughter 
from the group under the tree. 

Glancing up, he saw that a sketch of Miss Cleveland’s, which 
was being passed from hand to hand, was evidently the cause of 
the merriment. 

“ By Jingo, jolly good! Capital. How splendidly the attitudes 
are caught. That boy’s face is enough to make one die of laugh- 
ing. But look at the fellow’s expression. Talk about aggravation, 
I should think he had on his Sunday best and didn’t like the job! 
And the girl! She might have been standing as a model for 
Lucretia Borgia or Boadicea! By Jupiter, you area genius, Miss 
Cleveland. You would make your fortune as a caricaturist. 
Where did you get your subject? Let me congratulate you. It’s 
worthy of ¢ Punch.’ ” 

* Pardon me, gentlemen, I must disclaim any hand in the 
work which seems to afford you so much pleasure. Captain 
Dorrington is the artist.” 

By this time every one was pressing to see the wonderful 
picture, and when Charles Dorrington reached the group he had 
much difficulty in seeing what piece of his work it was which 
was causing so much attention. 

When at last the name of it did come to his ears, imagine his 
horror to find that it was his representation of “ Bobby’s Rescue ” 
which was the cause of so much mirth. 

“*Bobby’s Rescue!’ By Jove! Where,oh, where was Bobby’s 
sister ?” 

Captain Dorrington turned to seek her, but it was some time 
before he could escape from the crowd which gathered round him, 
eager, at Edith Cleveland’s instigation, to hear the circumstances 
of the case which he had so cleverly reproduced on paper. 
Steadily, almost snappishly, as he refused to comply with this 
request, much to his questioner’s wonder, it was some time before 
he was entirely free from the group, and then, to his dismay, 
Bessie Dalton had disappeared, while, although he made eager 
inquiries on all sides, the clever picture had done the same. 

“Deuce take it; supposing it had found its way into Bobby’s 
sister’s hands.” 

“ By Jove! what was to be done?” 

With eager haste, hoping that such had not been the case, the 
captain set to work to seek his truant companion. 

Up and down, along the outskirts of the wood, and at length 
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in among the trees themselves he went, presently meeting the 
doctor on the same errand. 

“We had best look out, captain,” he said, “ Bessie was right. 
We're going to have a little shower by-and-by. Have you seen 
the child? Ihave been hunting for her everywhere, but she is 
not to be found.” 

“Leave her to me, doctor. I'll find her if she is at the other 
end of the world,” was the captain’s gallant speech; and Doctor 
Dalton willingly resigned both charge and task. 

And now Captain Dorrington began his search in real earnest, 
and with a somewhat anxious feeling in his heart for which he 
could not quite account. 

For some. time he was unsuccessful, and was on the verge of 
despair when he suddenly recalled the little dell in which they 
had spent part of the afternoon. This was soon reached, and, 
peeping cautiously in among the branches, Charley saw the little 
figure he was seeking. 

Bessie was, in fact, sitting in the old place at the foot of the 
tree, her head resting on her hands, her blue eyes bent on a 
paper in her lap, and that paper the picture of Bobby’s rescue. 

For a moment the captain paused, uncertain what to do, and 
as he watched, the head bent lower over the little painting, and 
two tears fell with a splash on his handiwork. 

3essie was actually crying over that absurd picture! Crying 
over that ridiculous daub! The peculiar feelings which this 
sight aroused in the watcher’s breast somewhat puzzled him, but 
predominant among them was a sentiment of great wrath and 
contempt for himself for allowing his sense of the ridiculous to 
overrule his good manners so far as to have been led to do the 
mischievous piece of work ; and, worse still, to allow it to remain 
intact in the hands of Edith Cleveland, who might have made far 
greater use of it than she had, had she for a moment guessed 
who the originals were. 

What was to be done? To apologize would not in any way 
mend matters, and yet Charley got no farther in his reflections, 
for in his agitation he forgot that he did not wish to be discovered 
until he had quite decided upon what course to pursue, and 
a sudden impatient movement of his arm caused Bessie to 
look up. 

Seeing who it was before her, she tried hastily to hide the 
accusing paper in her pocket, then keeping her face studiously 
turned away, she suddenly brushed past the intruder, and before 
he could say a word, had disappeared down the narrow path. 

With all speed he followed her, but she had joined the group 
at the oak-tree before he could catch her up, and sat down by 
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her father’s side, where he stood talking to one or two friends, so 
that he had no opportunity to have a quiet word with her. 

Skilfully eluding all Mrs. Cleveland’s attempts to chain him at 
her side, our hero hovered near the little party gathered round 
the doctor, hoping for a favourable opportunity, but none came. 
Bessie Dalton never so much as looked his way, or if she did, 
withdrew her gaze the same instant, and then, just as the baronet 
determined to wait for fortune no longer but to gain his object— 
though what that was beyond reaching the angel of the blue eyes 
side—despite any hindrance, somebody among the company called 
attention to the fact that the sky was overclouded, and— 

“ Mamma, I felt a spot of rain upon my nose.” 

* And I on my cheek ;” and— 

“ By Jove! we're in for it!” 

A totally unexpected termination to the day’s pleasure was a 
sudden shower, which, if the signs in the heavens were to be 
believed, would develop into a steady downpour for the rest of the 
evening. 

A hasty rush was made to the inn near at hand, and after 
passing a dreary hour under its hospitable but very dull roof, as the 
rain instead of ceasing appeared to grow worse every moment, it 
was decided with general approval to return home as quickly as 
possible. 

Oh, such a different party it was that which drove through the 
sloppy lanes in the pouring rain that chilly evening to the gay 
one of the morning. No order or arrangement was observed now. 
Everybody bundled in where there was most room or shelter, the 
ladies for the most part being jammed into the covered convey- 
ances, while the gentlemen, many of them not in the best of 
tempers, sans overcoats and umbrellas, were left to follow as best 
they could in the traps and carriages which were hoodless. 

By Jingo, what a difference that autumn shower made to that 
once gay company! How cross all the mothers were and how 
sulky all the daughters ! 

To begin with, Nellie Davis has had a most severe misunder- 
standing with her fiancé, and most perversely resists all efforts 
to make it up. Jessie Turner has discovered that her supposed 
adorer cares a good deal more about his two-hundred-guinea mare 
than for her. She tries to regain her way in the good graces of 
Howard Miller, whereupon Georgie Caxton retires in high dud- 
geon, declaring privately that she is not going to fight for a 
husband with any girl under the sun or the moon either, and 
refuses to speak a word all the way home. Dear Clarissa has been 
rescued by mamma from the fatal. fascinations of young Jack Til- 
bury. Joe Groves has discovered that a white lace bonnet with 
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golden butterflies is looked upon as of far more value than his heart 
or fortune. Polly Weston has overheard young Percy Russell make 
a remark that she persistently declares had insulting reference to 
her toilet, and after making a dozen offers of satisfaction, her 
admirer recklessly gives himself up as a slave to flirting Fanny 
Burton’s charms, thus greatly reducing poor Dick Firmly’s 
chances; while the various husbands and wives, having regained 
their spouses, each in her own particular way—the majestically 
silent, the freezing polite, sternly gracious, not-to-be-put-down 
snappy—vents her or his spite for past demeanours. 

Oh, such a disagreeable, miserable party! And not the least 
among these was our hero who rode home in solitary state with 
a lame horse, no mackintosh or gamp, and the rain coursing in 
the most delightful style from round the brim of his hat over 
his collar, and down his back. 

Oh, it was such a delightful drive, but it had a result otherwise 
than might be expected. 

Owing to his disabled steed, the captain did not reach home till 
fully half-an-hour after the rest of the Cleveland family, and then 
went at once to his room. 

Having made his toilet, he descended into the dining-room and 
passed a dreary evening in the sole company of the master of the 
house, Mrs. Cleveland and her daughters being so fatigued and 
damaged by their late day’s pleasure that they, having at length 
given up all hope of making a capture of their guest, saw no use 
in appearing in the lower regions. : 

To his host’s surprise, however, before separating for the night, 
Charley announced his intention of curtailing his visit to such an 
extent that he must positiv ely return to London on the morrow. 

In spite of all persuasion he steadily adhered to this resolution, 
and the following morning he set off at an early hour for the 
station. 


CuHaprer VII. 
THE BURNT CAKES. 


AND what was this new move on his part ? 

Simply this. He had, during that solitary, dreary drive from 
the woods, suddenly been recalled to a sense of the part he was 
playing. This flirtation with simple little Bessie Dalton appeared 
in a very different light to what it had hitherto done, and in the 
most abusive language he accused himself, as he put it strongly, 
of having behaved like an ungentlemanly cad, indeed if in future 
the good old doctor found it necessary, as a relief to his feelings 
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or as a justifiable punishment, to punch his (the captain’s) head, 
he would not object. Nay, more, he would accept the chastise- 
ment as light, to what he in reality deserved. 

Yes, his behaviour had been most unbecoming, and the only 
thing to be done was to remedy it before it was too late. 

If, during the short time she had known him, his conduct had 
led Bessie Dalton to imagine he entertained any feelings than of 
pure friendship for her, he must at once do his best to undeceive 
her. More shame to him for having to do it. And to take this 
step he determined to return at once to town. His visit had been 
a complete failure, and the sooner he turned his back upon Silver- 
dale the better. 

But before doing this, after saying his farewell at The Beeches, 
he determined to pay a visit to the Paradise; for the little affair 
concerning “ Bobby’s rescue ” required an apology, which he could 
not leave without making. 

It was a lovely morning, and as he turned in at the little wooden 
gate the little cottage appeared prettier than ever in its setting 
of flowers and rose creepers. 

The doctor was at the window reading the paper, but came 
forward on seeing his visitor, and greeted him heartily. 

“What, going to leave us! This is unexpected, is it not ? 
Well, Iam sorry. Our friends at The Beeches haven’t turned you 
out, I hope? If that’s the case, we'll take you in willingly.” 

Ten minutes passed, and the two stood talking, and the doctor 
made no mention of his daughter. Charley did not know how to 
introduce the subject. 

At last, however, Bobby came to the rescue. 

His shrill voice raised high in lamentation was heard at the 
foot of the garden, and the doctor raced off to see what was the 
matter. 

“Bless the boy, he’s always up to mischief. If all my patients 
cared as little for life and limb as he does, my fortune would soon 
be made.” 

Then as our hero sat alone in the cool little parlour a step 
sounded on the stairs, and Bessie entered the room. 

On finding herself face to face with Charley, she appeared a 
little confused for a moment, but held out her hand. 

The captain, although he had come to the house for the express 
purpose of seeing her, and asking pardon for his fault, found him- 
self suddenly at a loss for words. 

And Bessie, if she noticed his confusion, made no attempt to go 
to his aid, but after a rather cooler than usual “how do you do?” 
remained perfectly silent. 

“T am so glad I have been able to see you this morning, Miss 
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Dalton,” said the captain, who, certainly by his manner, did not 
support his statement. “I have been wanting to see you for 
some time ”—(he had done so only eighteen hours before)—*that 
is, I have not wanted to see you—at least—not for a long time—I 
mean I haven’t wanted to see you for a long time—but since 
yesterday—. Pray excuse me, but really I am so put out by 
this stupid affair—this rescue, you know—I don’t mean the rescue 
—at least, not your part in it, or Bobby’s either—not that either 
of you had much to do in the rescuing after all, but—this absurd 
picture, you know—not that I mean to say that you really 
looked at all ridiculous—far from it, nor did Bobby for that matter. 
You both looked charming—at least he would have if only one 
could have seen himatall. But this picture—you know it was my 
doing, but I never thought—at least, I didn’t intend, of course— 
far was it from my thoughts—by Jove, I’m afraid that you don’t 
quite understand me. Do you now?” 

“ Oh, yes, perfectly,” said Bessie calmly, and the moment she 
spoke like that, so perfectly carelessly and yet with the quiet 
dignity she could assume at times so well, Charley knew, as he 
expressed it, that he was “in for it.” This little girl could stand 
to her guns in fine style when her pride was touched. “TI per- 
fectly understand you. Pray, go on.” 

“Thank you, Miss Dalton,” said Charley, with the greatest’ 
show of cordiality, as if he knew how great the favour it was she 
conferred upon him by comprehending his preamble. “ By Jove, 
you're very good, indeed you are. No, don’t deny it.”—(N.B.— 
Bessie was not attempting to do so, but the captain seemed bound 
to protest.) — But let us come back to this unfortunate affair of 
Bobby’s rescue.”—(N.B.—He was the only straggler from that 
point, but of this he did not seem to be aware.)—* Not that it was 
any unfortunate affair, for if it hadn’t have been for it I shouldn’t 
have had half such a pleasant time as I have had during this last 
fortnight, and it has been pleasant, Miss Dalton, although you 
may scarcely believe it.”—(Complimentary to the young lady, this! 
Go it, Dorrington, you’re a born orator; the House of Commons 
has missed a regular treasure in you.)—“ Yes, Miss Dalton, jolly 
days, especially yesterday, or, at least, part of it, until this unfor- 
tunate affair of my little painting.”—(Thank heaven, he’s on the 
right track at last.)— You cannot think how sorry I am that it 
reached your hand, or that I was induced to take it in mine ”— 
(Query.—Did this mean the hand or the work ?)—“ of course I did 
not mean to—that is, I wouldn’t have for worlds, only—-—” 

“ Really, Captain Dorrington, there is not the slightest occasion 
Reccmse™ 

“Oh, but I say there is, Miss Dalton; excuse my contradicting 
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a lady, I wouldn’t do it for worlds—but I say there is. You don’t 
know how annoyed I am that this should have occurred, especially 
just now. Please, say you forgive me for causing you such— 
that is for making you think so badly of me.” 

There’s a beautiful apology for you. Charley’s impressive man- 
ner was more striking than his words, but neither had any effect 
on that little Queen Dignity, who did not say a word in reply, nor 
even look at the speaker, but just stared straight out of the window, 
as if the rose bushes were of far more interest than this very 
earnest, but rather incomprehensible pleader. 

By Jove, what a chance, too! Fancy having the opportunity 
of granting pardon to a real captain in the —— Guards, with five 
hundred a year, and heir toas many thousands more! 

Oh, Bessie, Bessie, how many girls would have given—well, 
given up all their sweethearts—-(dear, unselfish things, about the 
least worthy possession they have, only they are so blind)—to 
have been in your shoes—(and dear little country-made high-lows 
they were, as our hero noted, fit for the veriest Cinderella, 
only he daren’t say so, for this self-possessed little lady had 
nothing in common with the sweet, confiding angel of the blue 
eyes, which had once beamed so bewitchingly on him—a compli- 
ment would have been far worse than an insult just then). 

“ Are you really so very much offended ?” asked Charley most 
penitently. “It was thoughtless of me to do the picture. I 
assure you I had no intention of being malicious. Why should 
I? Had I thought it would have hurt your feelings, I would— 
I would have cut off my right hand rather than have done it; 
there—” 

Here the captain grew so emphatic that he paced the room for 
several moments. Then went and stood opposite to Bessie, and 
the tone of his apology was most abject, almost slavish in its 
earnestness. 

But it was of no avail. It is true, for a moment, little Queen 
Dignity laid aside her calmness, but only to assume a different 
part. She got up slowly from her seat, her face suddenly flushed 
with feeling, as she said in a tone, very unlike her usual timid 
utterance : 

“Please to say no more about it. You only make matters 
worse than they are. I can’t say I am not angry about it, for 
I am very angry indeed. It’s wicked, I daresay, but I can’t 
help it.” 

“Qh, please, Miss Dalton, don’t be so very hard on me, 
| 

“TI tell youl can’t help it. It was a mean, ungentlemanly 
thing for any man todo. I didn’t think you would have done 
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it, but you did, and it’s hurt my feelings, very, very much, 
and——” 

Little Bessie was getting quite tragic—at least in her utterances. 
Her face was hidden in the shadow of the curtain, and Charley 
was quite dumb-struck at this totally unexpected onslaught, when 
who should appear upon the scene at this very inauspicious 
moment but Master Bobby, howling dismally still, and holding 
up for inspection a remarkably dirty thumb, from which his 
father had just extracted a splinter. 

“ Boo—oo—look what I’ve done. Boo—oo—oh, it does hurt. 
I fell in the gooseberry bushes.” 

“ Little beast,” was Charley’s inward comment. “How I wish 
you'd stay there!” 

Bobby’s sister, however, did not echo this not very charitable 
wish, but took the sobbing boy on her knee and comforted him, 
while her visitor, with a face far more rueful, had he only known 
it, than Bobby’s himself, stood looking helplessly on. 

After a moment, however, the doctor joined the party, and 
while he was explaining to Charley the circumstances under 
which he had rescued his son and heir, and the probable injuries 
he might have sustained, Bessie, by a bribe of some bread and 
jam, beguiled l'enfant terrible into the lower regions, in which 
the sounds of his woe gradually died away, as he choked their 
passage with huge mouthfuls of bread and jam, while his sister 
drew from him a description of his last piece of mischief. 

In the midst of this account, the detailing of which elicited 
from the recounter smothered howls from time to time as he 
recalled his late sufferings, the doctor shouted out from the front 
gate that Captain Charles was going. 

“There, run and say good-bye, Bobby,” said his sister, wiping 
his dirty, tear-stained face, “ and say I’m busy.” 

Away went Bobby, with a piece of bread and jam in either 
hand, but only to return after a moment to mumble something 
about—* she not too busy to come—say good-bye—she really 
ought to—wouldn’t she—she must, for time ”—which confused 
jumble of words and bread and jam his sister construed into a 
desire for a presence in the garden. 

Accordingly thither she went. 

“ Did you want me, father?” with a smile in which the captain 
was not allowed to share. 

* No, but Captain, Dorrington did—that is, he wants to say 
good-bye to you.” 

Bessie obediently held out her hand. ‘* Good-bye,” she said 
simply, but frigidly. 

Oh, how the young soldier wished he might have dared to have 
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squeezed those little white fingers! If only he had got some of 
Amy Cleveland’s courage (?) 

But he hadn’t, and so he just gave the passive hand a mild 
shake and let it ‘unresistingly be withdrawn. 

Bessie then busied herself in picking off a few stray leaves 
from a rose bush near, while her father said his adieu to his 
guest. 

When this was at length said, the captain, who had continually 
lost the thread of what the doctor was saying, for his eyes kept 
turning most beseechingly on that little black-robed figure in 
the large white apron, shook his friend for the fourth time by the 
hand, and then going to Bessie’s side would have done the same 
with her again. 

“Won't you say you'll forgive me, Miss Dalton?” he pleaded 
most humbly, and with a mournful look in his merry grey eyes 
which might have touched any heart but the stony one of the 
little Queen Dignity. 

But Bessie was inexorable—took no notice of the proffered 
hand, and merely said, with a hawtewr which sat strangely on her 
petite person, “I have told you my opinion on the subject, Cap- 
tain Dorrington. Please don’t think I shall ever alter it. Good- 
bye,” with a stately bend of the brown curly head. 

With this the petitioner was obliged to be content. He 
turned away hopelessly, said nothing in reply to the doctor’s 
wishes for a pleasant journey, and the next moment was striding 
down the lane with a very defiant tread and a very hang-dog 
expression of countenance. 

Dr. Dalton leant over the gate and looked after him with a 
pleased look on his face. 

“Well,” he said at length, when the tall, well-built figure 
in the brown tweed suit had turned the end of the lane, “ I’m 
sorry he’s gone. He was a nice young fellow.” 

“Why put it in the past tense, daddy?” said his daughter, 
laughing, but a little nervously for some unknown reason. “I 
mean why ?—when you will in all probability see him this after- 
noon at Mrs. Groves’ ” (and there was a funny little ripple in the 
voice). 

“ Oh, to be sure, we are going there to-day, aren’t we? At least, 
Lam, if Mrs. Brown doesn’t send for me. She’s the most provoking 
woman in the world. She won’t have a settled complaint, and 
yet she’s sure she’s going to die if she only pricks her finger. 
But, deary, I’m afraid we sha’n’t enjoy ourselves this afternoon so 
much as we have done lately, for our young friend won’t be 
there. Captain Charles, I mean.” 

“ Sha’n’t enjoy ourselves ? Of course I shall”—(but what a 
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sudden change of tone, Miss Bessie). ‘“ But why isn’t Captain 
Dorrington going? He told me he was "—(“ and asked me to be 
early, because he should be on the watch all the time till I came,” 
she might have added, but she didn’t, perhaps because she was so 
anxious to know why “ he” was not going). 

“Why, child? Why, he came here to say good-bye tous. He’s 
returning to Thurley this morning by the 11.40.” 

“For good, daddy?” and Bessie Dalton stopped short in her 
walk. 

“ Yes, deary, didn’t I say so! He’s—why, what’s the matter ?” 
for Bessie was flying off into the house at the top of her speed. 

“ Nothing, only my cakes are burning. Can’t you smell them ?” 
called back a strange voice, but the doctor attributed its queerness 
to the little housekeeper’s anxiety for her cooking, and sauntered 
down the garden with a happy smile on his face at having such a 
daughter. 

And where was the little housekeeper meanwhile ? 

Curled up in a kittenish attitude in the big old kitchen arm- 
chair, with her face turned to the wall. 

How long she sat like this it is impossible to say, but at length 
she was aroused by that tyrant Bobby’s approaching footsteps, 
and when that young man entered the neat little kitchen he 
found his sister on her knees before a tray of beautiful little 
almond cakes such as only the little housewife knew how to make 
to perfection, and these, alas! all unrecognizable pieces of black 
matter, every one burnt to a cinder. 

Poor little housewife! She had had to endure worse trials 
than this without murmuring, but at her brother’s entrance she 
was sitting staring aut the ruined results of her cooking—more 
than one tear stealing down her flushed cheeks and falling with a 
doleful splash upon the burnt cakes, to bubble and spit spitefully 
for a moment on the blackened surface. 

It was a sorrowful sight, and too much for Bobby’s susceptible 
nerves—(think how disappointed he was at not being able to stuff 
himself with the cakes!)—and he broke into a dismal how] of 
sympathy. This not unaccustomed sound roused Bessie, and for 
the hundredth time in her life she kissed and cuddled the greedy 
young bear and induced him to dry his tears by promising to buy 
him some cakes in the village to take the place of the spoiled 
ones. 

Thus Bobby was soon restored to his usual equanimity, anil 
made ready for some new piece of mischief, but his sister was. not 
easily consoled. She went in to dinner with suspiciously red 
eyes, which fortunately escaped the doctor’s notice. 

When, however, the time came to start for the already-men- 
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tioned party at Mrs. Groves’, she was quite herself again; nay, 
even more lively and gay than she had been—well, for some time 
—and throughout the whole afternoon and evening her father 
was surprised to see how the young fellows seemed to have sud- 
denly discovered what a “jolly little thing” (vide Jack Tilbury) 
his daughter was. 

“My dear Edith,” whispered Mrs. Cleveland to her daughter, 
* did you ever see how disgracefully Bessie Dalton is behaving? 
Any one can see through her manceuvring ”—(heavens! fancy 
little Bessie manceuvring). “If she can’t have one she'll have 
another. I think Captain Charles is very lucky to have escaped 
her so easily.” 

Dear Edith agreed that it was disgraceful, and then all but 
hugging to her heart her latest prize—a young bashful curate, 
with expectations from an uncle (a bishop)—she inveigled (Sir 
Charles’s expressive term for the process) him into a lonely shady 
arbour by the lake, from whence she emerged triumphant at the 
end of a quarter-of-an-hour, having promised the reverend sheepish 
lambkin to share his expectations from the said bishop. 

How this affair was ever arranged is unknown. What took 
place during those fifteen minutes remains for ever shrouded in 
mystery, but the general opinion was that dear Edith lured the 
unfortunate man on, and then, when he had gone too far to 
retract, made the proposal he was too shy to utter for himself ; 
while other opinions declare that it was a case of lady or the lake, 
and the curate, maybe a relation of “the dirty boy ”—per- 
haps his brother, if there was a pair of them—not having a 
fondness for cold water, accepted the other alternative. As 
his future spouse for ever afterwards threw that icy fluid upon his 
efforts, he might have spared himself a perpetual shower-bath 
and taken the final plunge at once. 

But to return to Bessie Dalton. She certainly came out that 
night in strong colours, and when she returned home was so 
thoroughly tired out that the doctor was afraid she had knocked 
herself up. 

* We mustn’t have that, you know; but really my little girl 
took some of the boys by storm to-night. I didn’t know she 
could be so brilliant. I heard Mrs. Groves: whispering to Mrs. 
Cleveland that her Joe was quite ‘gone.’ There’s a conquest for 
you. But I don’t want to lose my little girl yet.” And the 
doctor suddenly stopped short in his match-making, and gave the 
pretty tired little face which had so captivated Joe a hearty kiss. 

This was returned, and Bessie said quickly, “ Don’t be afraid, 
daddy. Notall the Joes in the world would make me leave the 
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old home! 
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But, little Bessie, how about a certain——-? Hallo, now; no 
betraying secrets, if you please. 

And what was the cause of Bessie Dalton’s sudden change of 
manner ? 

I am at a loss to say, but (mind, this has nothing to do with 
it) it dated from Bobby’s sage remark when he discovered 
his sister wiping away a stray tear as she laid the tea that 
afternoon. 

“1 say, Bess, what a stupid (pronounced stoopid) you are to 
make yourself such a fright, crying—(just as if the little hero 
never indulged in that pastime !). Why, your eyes are as red as 
tea cups (this young gentleman was rather confused in his use of 
similes), and you’ve been just as disagreeable as ever a girl was in 
her life—ever since this morning.” 

At this cold-blooded accusation, Bessie lost her temper (a 
very rare thing for her), came nearer boxing her little brother's 
ears than ever she had done, but gave him the usual peace-offering 
—namely, a piece of bread and jam. This was received with 
great condescension, and Bobby made for the back-yard to share 
his feast with Toby, the mongrel cur, which usually followed his 
heels, pausing, however, on the threshold, perhaps considering it 
safe to put distance between him and the fright, to say with a 
waggish shake of the head— 

“1 don’t believe it was about the cakes after all!” 

Having uttered this piece of philosophy and nearly choked 
himself with a huge piece of bread, the young cynic beat a precipi- 
tate retreat, leaving his sister staring at the dough she was 
kneading in a most vacant manner. 


CuHaPTer VIII. 
A MOST DISASTROUS MOVE. 


Anp so Captain Charles ought to have thought himself very 
lucky in escaping Bessie Dalton’s wiles so easily! 

Well, no doubt he ought, although strangely enough his view 
of the matter was rather the reverse to that of his late hostess. 
He looked upon himself as the sinner, not the sinned against ; and 
during his journey to Thurley, and from thence to London, gave 
himself (figuratively speaking, of course) such a drubbing, that by 
the time he reached his destination his spirits were at such a low 
ebb that one would have imagined he was reproaching himself for 
some deadly crime instead of having, to relieve the dulness of a 
dreary visit to a country house, whiled away his time by flirting 
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with a pretty simple little girl who had made no objection to the 
process. 

But, no—it was no use trying to justify the young soldier in his 
own eyes. He resolutely refused to be excused, and remorse so 
preyed upon his mind that his town friends could not quite make 
him out. 

In spite of all their endeavours to rouse him by dragging him 
into his old pleasures, his manner did not alter, and the attempt 
was at last given up in despair. 

It was just when this course was being resorted to without 
taking any effect upon the patient whatever, the young fellow 
received news of the death of a near relative which considerably 
hoisted him in his position in society, and put him into possession 
of a splendid fortune. 

At this turn of events, he sold his commission, and soon found 
life as Sir Charles not half as pleasant as when Captain Dorring- 
ton. The change in his affairs, however, aroused him for a time, 
and he accepted the invitations which his new position caused to 
be showered upon him, rushed headlong into gaiety, and immerged 
in a very short time even more depressed and disgusted than 
ever. 

The theatre was no longer any attraction to him. At balls and 
parties he hung about instead of doing his duty and developing 
into a dancing machine, but somehow the girls didn’t seem half 
so nice as they used to (the girls had the same opinion of him 
only of course in private—one must have a certain amount of 
respect for five thousand a year—even if the owner is a——), and 
his old friends couldn’t make him out at all. 

“Hope he’s not going to turn out a prig now he’s up in the 
world a bit ; but, no, he’s too much of a good fellow for that.” 

However, time passed, and this good fellow went on worrying 
his friends and disappointing anxious memmas who had an eye to 
his five thousand, and their daughters’ prospects, until one 
morning, late in November, when at breakfast with some friends 
in his diggings, some one happened to mention Silverdale. 

This name recalled to the baronet’s mind his friends, the C!eve- 
lands. By Jove, how unkind they must have thought him for 
not having run down to see them lately. He would go next week 
without fail—yes, that he would; but stay, why not sooner ? 
no time like the present, why not to-day? What’s on? Lady 
Moneybag’s soirée, at which the young heir’s presence was abso 
lutely indispensable. Had not her ladyship four marriageable 
daughters with more beauty than worldly possessions ? 

“Devil take them all. I’m not going to be tied toany woman’s 
apron-strings ”—(not even a huge cooking affair over a neat little 
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black dress, eh, Mr. Rebel?)—“TI’m going on a little pleasure on 
my own account.” 

“Oh! oh, I see”—suggestive sniffs, nods, and winks. 

“ Now then, you fellows, drop that. The fact is, you must make 
my most earnest apologies to her ladyship and her four daughters, 
but I’ve got important business in the City till late this evening. 
Where’s the Bradshaw ? ” 

** My dear fellow, take a hansom, you’ll—— 

“Get your head punched, Leveret, if you don’t shut up, and 
hunt up the railway puzzle. Here, Harrington, you're good at 
these infernal acrostics. Look us out a train for Thurley.” 

“Thurley! My dear fellow, never heard of the place. Oh, I 
see, some firm in the City has a line of railway laid on to the 
very door, I suppose.” 

“ Now, look here, Scoffer, you just fish out that train, or—” 

The substance of the threat is not recorded, but it was evidently 
of sufficient force, for an hour later saw Dorrington being whirled 
out of Waterloo Station in a real bona-fide express, which reached 
Thurley in time to catch the so-called Silverdale one. 

Behold then, at exactly 3.45, the station-master at the little 
country station witnessing, in awe-struck silence, the arrival, for 
the second time, of a passenger by the express—his subordinate, 
the porter, be it observed, had, as his friend, the engine-driver, 
figuratively expressed it, been shunted from the local on to the 
express service—put on the steam and run “slick” from the 
underground on to the high level. Mrs. Porter having put the 
brake ou him once too often, he had, in fact, resigned his days 
and took to “night” duties—or, rather, given up his right toa 
pension—got. into an express sent on purpose, and before any one 
cou'd see if he had a ticket or no (but that didn’t matter as he 
was sure to get his proper class at the other end), he had turned 
on the whistle, and without stopping for water or coals, or waiting 
to see if the points were for or against him, just cut into the 
terminus at fifty miles an hour. 

To lucidate this, I may say that Mr. Porter was no more—and 
his wife, before the van-lights had disappeared, took to another 
line, and bestowed her hand (alas, only too often) upon a 
mean-spirited coal-man who hadn’t the cheek to give it to her 
back. 

But to return to Charles Dorrington. Behold him, then, setting 
out on that same long walk which he had taken that hot day two 
months ago. 

Dear fellow, he was so anxious to reach The Beeches that he 
strode along at a regular quick step, and actually whistled—but 
I think this was to keep up his courage. 


” 
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Courage for what? To face dear Edith’s and Amy’s reproaches 
for his long absence ? 

Dear girls. How he was longing to see them—longing so much 
that he actually was quite annoyed when he suddenly remembered 
that he had promised a certain doctor in the same neighbourhood 
that if ever he was within a dozen miles of his little shanty he 
would drop in and see him. And here he was within a dozen 
yards of the said shanty. 

It really was most annoying, but a promise you know is a 
promise, and the young soldier found himself turning into the 
little lane, down which his steps had wandered in that same tramp 
eight weeks ago. 

Ah, there was the little Paradise—(strange that it hadn’t run 
away, wasn’t it ?)—looking quite as pretty in its setting of autumn 
decorations as in its gay summer dress, with its front garden 
neatly kept, and yet gay with a few late blossoms, the little 
house itself brightened by cheerful crimson curtains in place of 
the former dainty lace ones, while on the window-frame flickered 
the reflection of a fire within the little parlour, making the place 
look very home-like and cheery to the traveller in the chilly 
November wind without. 

For a moment he stood looking in, then, before he knew 
where he was, was on the doorstep, had knocked and been opened 
to by the angel with the blue eyes. 

He started a little at seeing her, just as if there was anything 
astonishing in her being there, but she answered his rather con- 
fused greeting as calmly as she had said her good-bye eight 
weeks before. 

Her coolness—though what else he had expected, Charles 
Dorrington did not quite know—considerably added to his nervous- 
ness, and his excuse for his visit was anything but flattering. 

Bessie asked him to walk in and wait till her father came home. 
This of course he did, and there in the little parlour found an 
earlier visitor than himself. 

A strapping young farmer, with a very countrified accent, and 
still more countrified manners, had evidently been enjoying a 
very cosy téte-d-téte with the angel, for two chairs were drawn 
up close to the fire, in one of which he sat, and on the table near 
the other lay Bessie’s work—some gray stockings, with the needle 
stuck in one of them—and the young fellow blushed and stam- 
mered in the most bashful manner, on being introduced to the 
London visitor. 

And now ensued a most awkward little affair. Neither of 
the trio was at all at ease in the other’s company ; all attempts 
to put matters on to a more easy footing failed; the two men 
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seemed to have made up their mind to be silent, the one too 
bashful and the other too sulky to speak; they glared at each 
other in a fierce manner, while their little hostess was graciously 
encouraging to the one, and studiously polite and cool to the other. 

This state of affairs continued for the space of a quarter-of-an- 
hour, and then, although he kad not seen the object of his visit, 
namely, Dr. Dalton, Dorrington could stand it no longer. He 
rose, saying he would call again, wrung the young farmer’s hand 
till he nearly broke his little finger—a cordiality which he re- 
gretted the next moment, and had hard work to resist a violent 
inclination to punch the recipient’s head for the look of relief 
which overspread his rubicund, sunburnt visage, when he, the 
young farmer, realized that he was again to be left in solitary 
téte-d-téte with little Bessie—and then did the same by his 
hostess, but with a gentler pressure. 

The next moment he was striding down the lane a good deal 
faster than he had come up it—no doubt in a great hurry to reach 
his friend’s house, for the sky promised rain before long, and 

Here, stop, my fine young fellow, you are mistaking your bear- 
ings—that is not the way to The Beeches! 

Charles Dorrington had already consigned that noble homestead 
and its household to ——, well, to oblivion, and set his face 
resolutely to the place he had started from, namely, the station. 
What a fool he had been to undertake such a journey. The 
reception he had received at the Paradise was his just reward. 

What a noodle of a fellow that young Groves was; but no 
doubt he was a very steady, persevering one—but really one would 
have thought that the doctor’s daughter would have looked higher 
than a common farmer’s son. Yet, after all, if she loved him, as 
no doubt she did, by her manner—(the believer founded his faith 
on having seen the two together for exactly ten minutes, during 
which time about a dozen words had passed between them)—it 
was all right. 











CuHapTer IX. 
MATTERS REVERSED.—BOBBY TO THE RESCUE. 


“Yes, of course, it was all right,” mused the captain, his speed 
gradually lessening as he got farther and farther away from the 
object of his thoughts. “And,” he added with great fervour 
and determination, as if he dared any one to argue the point, 
“may you be happy, both of you. God bless you, little 
Bessie.” 
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After this he heaved a sigh which must have come from his 
heart—for in depth it must have come from the region of his 
boots—that organ’s position at the moment. 

That big sigh was interrupted by a dismal howl from a well- 
known voice, and the captain found that so engrossed had he 
been with his devout reflections, that he had nearly run into 
no less a person than Bobby Dalton, who was coming along in 
the middle of the road begrimed with mud from head to foot, 
and swinging a half-dead mouse by the tail. 

The collision precipitated him to the ground, with which he 
appeared to have made acquaintance several times before, and 
hence his doleful yell. 

It was the work of an instant for the captain to place him on 
his feet, the poor little quadruped which he had been tormenting 
meanwhile having made its escape, but the work of pacifying 
him was more difficult. 

The usual bribe of bread and jam was not to be had, but the 
promise of half-a-crown was condescendingly accepted in its place. 

** Bo-o-0-0-0-—l’ve broke my leg, I’m sure,” screamed the infant 
terrible, but the way in which he stamped each in turn in his 
passionate grief convinced our young hero that he had done 
more damage to his rules of grammar than his limbs. 

“ Never mind, Bobby, my boy, it will mend again.” 

“ No it won’t, I tell you.” 

“ There—there, don’t cry so—there’s a dear child—you'll rouse 
the whole neighbourhood.” 

“ Bo-o-o-o—I shall cry if I like, I tell you—I—oh,” suddenly 
discovering that it was not a stranger who had run into him, but 
his old enemy of the water-butt episode, “ Oh, it’s you, is it ?” 

The change of manner, the cool comprehensive stare from 
head to foot with which the young urchin favoured him at this 
juncture completely paralyzed our hero. 

“Yes,” he said helplessly, and perhaps suiting his conver- 
sation to his company, “ it’s me.” 

“You shouldn’t say it’s me 
it’s h’I.” 

Charles Dorrington repeated the correction meekly. 

“Well,” went on his questioner with a waggish smile, “ what 
have you come for?” 

“Eh, what ?” 

“ Are you deaf? Yes, I say, what do want? Where have you 
been and where are you going ? ” 

“That’s my business, I think,” said the captain, suddenly 
recovering his self-possession. “ But look here, young man, it’s 
time you were home, I’m sure. What do you mean by playing 
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truant all this afternoon? Youcome along with me. I’m going 
to take you home.” 

“Are yer? You just try it. Id like to see yer at it!” with 
a broad grin. *“ Now look here, ¢ captain, Pll tell you straight, 
I ain’t going to be took home by nobody.” 

How the captain would have liked to have returned the thrust 
about “me” and “I,” but he rightly guessed that sarcasm would 
be wasted just then. 

The knowing urchin went on to say: 

** Not.as you are nobody in everybody’s eyes. I know a person 
as thinks you’re a somebody.” 

“Do you, my boy, who's that?” asked Charley, in this 
new idea relinquishing his notion of conveying the little raga- 
muffin home and being rewarded for his pains. ‘ Who is it, 

way ?” 
a: Wouldn’t you like to know? Then you just won't. I 
ain’t agoing to tell no secrets.” 

The baronet made a mental vow that he should, if he shook 
what he wanted to know out of him. He determined to try 
strategy first. 

*So, Bobby,” he said cautiously, “ your sister’s got a sweet- 
heart, has she?” 

“ Lor’, how funny you should know that, ain’t it now! Did 
you do that sum al! by yourself?” asked Bobby with a broad 
grin. 

* And a very nice good looking young man, too, quite suited 
to her—they make a nice pair, don’t you think so?” 

“ By—— I mean, well I never—(I ain’t allowed to swear yet, 
you know—I’m not old enough)—you’ve got some conceit in 
you. 

’ The sudden gleam which lit up the baronet’s eyes fortunately 
escaped unnoticed. 

“There, you see,” said the young doctor, addressing an 
imaginary audience, “I was right after all.” 

« What about, Bobby, my man ?” 

*“T ain’t yer man, or yer brother yet,” said Bobby, pertly 
quoting from one of his father’s old stories, which, strangely 
enough, met the purpose exactly. “ But what h’I s say is—girls 
—especially girls like——” 

“Well, like who, Bobby?” said the baronet eagerly, but he 
paid for his impatience. 

“Girls like the ones we are speaking of,” was the cool 
rejoinder. “I say girls like her we're speaking of, don’t 
usually ery their eyes out of their heads over burnt cakes and 
dead flowers.” 
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“Who did such an absurd thing?” 

“1 worn’t absurd neither. My—that is this girl—don’t never 
do nothing absurd.” 

“T should think she does some very nice things if she makes 
cakes.” | 

“ Right there, captain,” said Bobby with great earnestness, 
which inspired the baronet. “ But this girl don’t always make 
such nice cakes as she did that day.” 

“Which day ?” 

“Don’t you ask questions and I’ll—that is I won’t answer 
them.” 

“But tell me, why did this girl make such extra nice cakes 
that day ?” 

“‘ Because she thought her young man was a coming to supper, 
maybe—but he didn’t—he went away instead.” 

“ Oh,” with a radiant smile. 

“But she didn’t know he was going away; wasn’t it mean of 
him not to say?” 

“How? Didn’t know ?” 

“Why, not until he’d gone.” 

“Oh?” This explained a very incomprehensible fact. And 
so your—this girl cried because she wasn’t able to say good-bye 
to her—her—well to ‘him’? ” 

“No she didn’t. She cried ’cos the cakes were burnt! Didn't 
she say so! And didn’t I cry too! A good deal harder than she 
did.” (This fact could readily be believed.) 

The captain determined to try a new tack. “ And what about 
the flowers ?” 

“Oh, they were only some nasty dead poppies; she kept ’em 
up in a little box in her desk until I found ’em out and threw 
‘em in the fire, and made her soangry. Lor’, I’ve never seen her 
blaze up like it before. She beat old Mother Jackson at the toy- 
shop into fits.” 

At this point the baronet’s reflections reached such a height 
that he found it compulsory to press a second half-crown into 
Bobby’s hand, and so far forgot himself as to bestow a hearty 
kiss on his dirty stained cheek. 

“T say, old ’ard,” said the young urchin struggling to free 
himself from the young man’s embrace, and meanwhile tightly 
clasping his precious coins, but dropping his h’s in a most 
heartrending manner. ‘Old ’ard, I ain’t a girl.” 

The supreme contempt which Bobby imparted to this senti- 
ment elicited from the baronet a hearty roar of laughter. “1 
guess you'd better get one—if that’s how you feel. Maybe—” 
with a broader grin than before, which made the looker-on tremble 
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for his (Bobby’s) ears—“ maybe the girl we are speaking of 
wouldn’t object.” 

This shrewd remark was greeted with dignified contempt 
by the baronet. 

“ Bobby,” he said with a sudden gravity, “what do you think I 
saw in the trees?” pointing to some which stood ina field hard by. 

* Don’t know.” 

“«T saw a real live squirrel.” 

The bait took. Bobby was all excitement in a moment, and 
nothing loath, the captain indicated the exact position where he 
had seen (?) the squirrel, and then turned to beat his retreat. 

“I say, where are you off to ? ” 

“To catch my train, to be sure,” stammered the baronet. 
“ Give my kind regards to your sister,” and away he flew followed 
by a defiant “ Sha’n’t do nothing of the sort. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE PRAYER CARPET. 


By H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 


OsMAN was a merchant residing at Gaza, and from time to time 
his affairs compelled him to cross the desert from Gaza to Cairo. 
He could not always find a caravan starting at the period at which 
he had to make the journey, and he had learned from experience 
not to fear the great, terrible desert, but to traverse it alone. He 
allowed about ten days for his solitary journey, and had been 
taught to trust to Allah for protection and guidance across the 
pathless waste. He arranged with the Bedouins for a safe con- 
duct, and when he wished to go to and return from Cairo, he 
bought a heirie, or swift dromedary, which he sold again when his 
journey was happily completed. He had many times traversed in 
perfect safety the huge sea of sand, and he had confidence in himself 
and in Allah; for Osman was a devout and pious Mussulman, who 
trusted, without a doubt, God and his prophet. He was sedulously 
observant of all the forms and obligations of his religion, and 
never failed at the hours of prayer to hobble his dromedary, to 
spread out his praying carpet upon the arid sand, and to pray 
fervently as a good Mussulman should. 

That which men have done often they do easily, and without 
dread, as sailors occupy their business in the great waters without 
much thought of fear; and Osman was neither daunted or dis- 
mayed when, one day, his business compelled him to make 
another voyage across the desert. 

He bought a fine young dromedary, very fleet and willing, 
though without as yet much experience. He packed upon the 
animal his provisions, as dates, beans, cakes of barley; and you 
may be sure that he did not forget his prayer carpet. 

So, on one early morning, before the heats had begun, Osman 
perched himself high upon the hump of his dromedary and 
started with pious cheerfulness upon his long and lonely voyage 
on the “ship of the desert.” His conscience was serene, his 
heart was calm, and he hoped to perform the journey as safely as 
he had so often made it. 

And then for three or four days he travelled steadily on. He 
had one oasis, that of Gatieh, to look forward to as a cool, restful 
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break in the monotony of his long ride; and he exercised his 
fancy in picturing to himself the shade of palms, and the fair 
fountain of fresh, pure water. The desert is very lonely and 
very silent, and a man’s voice, as he cheers on his dromedary, 
sounds strangely in the void waste. Himself the centre of a round 
horizon, with a flaming sky anda branding sun burning above 
and about him, Osman rode over the shifting sand-hills, blinding 
in their dazzling heat-glare, and stopped from time to time to 
allow his beast to graze upon the poor, prickly shrubs, in which 
camels manage to find nourishment. The hot air was dry and 
fine, the utter silence was at times oppressive, but Osman was 
used to these things, and voyaged on, steadfast in his purpose 
and secure in his faith in the divine protection. 

The hour of prayer! Osman descended from his high hump 
perch, hobbled his beast, and spread his praying carpet in the 
shade thrown upon the sand by the lofty dromedary. 

Then he prayed, and bowed his face to the earth as a good 
Mussulman should. He heard a soft sound of flat steps, and lo! 
when he looked up, he saw that the dromedary had got loose 
from his shackles, and was speeding away in long, shambling, 
rolling strides over the wide plains of glittering sand. 

Osman’s first wild impulse was to pursue the faithless animal ; 
but he soon saw that pursuit was hopeless. 

He was alone, and unprovisioned. All his stores of food, «!l 
the water, were being borne swiftly away from him by the fleet 
animal, which became every moment smaller and smaller in his 
aching sight. Should he—could he—try to walk homeward, or 
onward to the oasis? Could he walk in that heat? Could he 
subsist without food or water? His heart beat fast, his brain 
throbbed, his sight became dim. He was in sore stead, and suc- 
cumbed to a burning delirium of horrible despair. He felt sick 
with dread. . . . . Hehadabsolutely nothing left with him 
except the small prayer carpet. 

After a period—he never knew how long it lasted—of blank 
stupor, Osman awoke again vividly to the horrors of his position, 
and, in his anguish of spirit he uttered an exceeding bitter cry. 
To die alone of hunger and thirst in the sad desert seemed to the 
wretched man a terrible doom, and his soul sickened within him 
at the appalling prospect. The pitiless sun scorched his very brain ; 
and there, beside him, on the burning sand, lay the little red 
carpet. Almost mechanically he knelt upon it and tried to pray. 
His thoughts were confused, and words would not come, but he 
repeated passages from the Koran which appealed to Allah, the 
compassionate, the merciful. His spirit fainted within him, and 
he fell into a kind of swoon. When consciousness returned the 
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sun was sinking, his shadow fell upon the sand, and his mind was 
calmer. Suddenly, as he gazed over the far desert, he thought 
he saw, at a great distance, a little speck, which yet seemed to 
move, and to come slowly nearer to him. The speck was yet afar off 
when Osman fancied that he could discern a rapidly approaching 
dromedary on which sat a man. His heart beat violently, and he 
strained his eyes to gaze yet more intently. Soon he became 
certain that his impression was not mere fancy. Help was surely 
coming, and was coming swiftly. The rider seemed to see him, 
and the dromedary came directly towards him. Oh, the sense of 
aching relief in poor Osman’s strained mind as he felt sure that 
the rider saw him and was steering towards him. 

Soon he saw—and he thought that his eyes were playing him 
false—that the animal which was so swiftly swinging towards 
him had more than four legs. This perplexed his mind and 
occupied his excited thoughts. Nearer and nearer came the 
swiftly moving mass, and larger and larger grew the coming camel 
and his towering rider. Presently Osman noticed that the high 
heap which, with its attendant shadow, glided so swiftly over the 
smooth, noiseless sand, seemed to sunder into a second dromedary 
led by the Arab on that side which was hidden from Osman’s 
eyes by the camel on which the rider sat. Then Osman fancied: 
that the led camel resembled his own beast. ‘Then at last the 
heap became quite distinct, and halted just by the kneeling 
Osman. 

On the one animal sat a swarthy Bedouin Arab, in the white 
burnouse of the desert ; andthe beast which he led was—Osman’s 
own dromedary. 

Silently the grave son of the desert descended and hobbled 
the two camels. Then he turned to Osman and said, “ Osman 
of Gaza, son of Ahmed, thou art at peace with our tribe, and it 
is well with thee. Lo! I bring thee thy hezrie, and I will guide 
thee to-morrow to Gatieh. Eat, drink, and rest. Allah hath been 
gracious to thee, for thou, verily, art one of his honoured ones.” 

So all Osman’s terror and dole turned to joy and gratitude, and 
joy was greater even than sorrow had been. The stars came out, 
large and lustrous, and night covered the desert. The Bedouin 
and Osman ate together, and lay down beside the camels. Then 
Osman looked up to the dark, soft, starry heavens, and repeated 
from the Koran, “ He aideth whom he will; and he is the mighty, 
the merciful ;” and then Osman slept peacefully. 

The next day the Bedouin brought Osman where he would be, 
to the green oasis of Gatieh; but as they journeyed on, the 
rescued man thought that no one thing that was laden upon his 
beast was of such value as THE PRAYER CARPET. 











CHRONICLES OF HER MAJESTY’S SEALING WAX 
OFFICE. 


NO. I.—THE REMARKABLE RESURRECTION OF THE O’JOYCES. 


* T say, Catheren, where’s O’Joyee this morning ? ” 

“TI don’t know, gone to a funeral I suppose. He'll get himself 
into a row one of these days if he don’t look out. The chief 
won’t stand it much longer.” 

“Pooh, what can he do? Custom of the country you know, old 
fellow, and he can’t make an invidious exception as regards 
O’Joyce; besides, Mac always does his work well.” 

* Can’t he though? I’m hanged if I wouldn’t if I were he; and 
as for O’Joyce doing his work well, whenever he goes to one of 
his funerals it puts me back a couple of hours in my returns, for 
they can’t be made out until his accounts are checked.” 

The foregoing dialogue took place in one of the rooms of Her 
Majesty’s Sealing Wax and Tape Office, Dublin, and the absentee 
referred to by the speakers—two clerks—was a writer employed in 
the same department. He was a strong, well-made young feilow of 
about twenty-five years of age, with dark hair, eyes, and moustache, 
pleasant, easy manners, was of good birth and education, and in 
ordinary conversation had just a suspicion of “the brogue ;” but, 
when excited, his words flowed forth like a torrent, he became 
utterly regardless of all rules of grammar, and the suspicion of 
the brogue became strong enough to make a pair. He was a man 
of good ability, and was studying medicine as well as being a 
writer, but hitherto had confined himself so strictly to the investi- 
gation of the nature and properties of alcohol as a beverage, that 
he was unable to attend the office with the rigorous punctuality 
which the rules of the service required, and invariably excused his 
irregularity by intimating that he had been obliged to attend a 
funeral. For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be well to 
explain that in Ireland, when a man dies, all his friends and 
acquaintances are supposed to attend his funeral without invita- 
tion ; and this is so much a recognized rule that it is usually held 
as a valid excuse for late attendance, at all events it was in the 
office referred to. 
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O’Joyce had shown himself particularly punctilious in this 
respect, and his frequent absences had caused considerable incon- 
venience and annoyance at the office to which he was attached. 
Still it couldn’t be helped, for as he explained, “If it had been 
me best friend I wouldn’t have gone, but so near a relation! Sure 
he’d think me a heathen if I didn’t go to his funeral.” 

During the two years O’Joyce had been employed death had 
been particularly busy in his family—so busy indeed, that as it was 
an unusually healthy period with others, it is evident he must 
seriously have neglected his other business to the natural dis- 
‘satisfaction of expectant heirs-at-law, who were justly indignant 
at the shameful favouritism he displayed to the O’Joyces. 

It was stated that in this time O’Joyce had buried his paternal 
and maternal grandparents, his father and mother, a large family 
of brothers and sisters, several uncles and aunts, and cousins too 
numerous to mention; and it had become an established article 
in the creed of the Sealing Wax and Tape officials that the 
original O’Joyce had been an invention of the devil for the benefit 
of the undertakers. 

There was one singularity about the family, however, and that 
was that no matter how numerous or few the deaths were during 
the month, one was certain to occur just at its close, and the funeral 
always took place on the first or second day of the following month 
—the last of each month was our official pay day. The same 
thing occurred just before any general holiday such as Punches- 
town Races and other national festivities, the funeral of course 
taking place the following day; the Queen’s birthday was no 
exception, the O’Joyces hadn’t sufficient loyalty to abstain from 
dying even then. 

On the morning on which our story opens things seemed to 
have reached a crisis, for, instead of the chilling indifference or 
contemptuous grunt with which the chief usually received the 
stereotyped excuse, on this occasion when O’Joyce arrived he was 
informed with unmistakable distinctness, that should he again 
have occasion to attend a funeral he must give notice of his 
intention beforehand, or he would be considered as “absent without 
leave.” “ Though,” added the chief, with brutal frankness, “ that 
is not likely to occur, as, however numerous your relations may 
once have been, Mr. O’Joyce, I should imagine you have now 
buried the last of them.” 

This had anything but a soothing effect upon O’Joyce’s temper, 
and when he entered our room a few minutes later and Dickson, 
another writer, anxiously asked, “Who was it this morning, 
O’Joyce ? John Jameson? or Kinahan? or may be it was ould 
Tom himself from round the corner that ye buried ?” the base 
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insinuation fired his Celtic blood to such an extent that for some 
few moments there appeared to be every probability of a “ nice 
fresh corpse” being ready for early interment from the office 
itself. However, peace was shortly restored, and the would-be 
combatants having sent out for the “ materials” studied the 
nature of fluids together and cemented their broken friendship 
with enthusiasm. 

The arrangement of the chief, however, acted as a perfect tonic 
to the O’Joyces, none of them died for two or three months, but 
it had a correspondingly depressing effect upon O’Joyce himself, 
so much so that he frequently had to absent himself from duty 
for a day on plea of illness—-a one day’s absence not usually 
necessitating a medical certificate. At length these attacks 
became so alarmingly numerous that the chief told him plainly 
he should in future require a medical certificate, and, in the event 
of this not being forthcoming, would dispense with his services. 

On reaching our room, O ‘Joyce gave vent to his indignation in 
no measured terms. “The oid tyr: ant,” said he, “ to ‘insult me 
a this way, and he not fit to bl ick me boots, the spalpeen! Sure 

s the way with all them sanguinary Saxons ”"—our chief was an 
; nglis! hman. “Only for them we'd be kings of Ireland yet, and 
my ybe we will again too! Ah, ye may laugh, but it’s true what 
I'm telling ye! Look at the O’Joyces abroad ; there’s Marshal 
McMahon now, sure his great-grandmother was my grandfather's 
aunt, and there’s Count Munsther, he’s an O’Joyce, he’s my eighth 
cousin, so he is; and Bismarck, the thief o’ the worreld, sure, 
what would he be only for the O’Joyce blood that’s in him? And 
more than all, there’s His Holiness the Pope, God bless him, he’s 
a great look of the O’Joyces about him. Of course I’ve a more 
military appearance, but it’s quare, so it is, that some of us O’Joyces 
are born saints and more soldiers, and we’re all of us sinners. 
Glory be to God!” 

Seeing he was losing himself, Anderson brought him up by 
saying, “ But you never saw the Pope, O’Joyce ?” 

“OF course I didn’t, but haven’t I got his blessed and holy 
picture. Maybe he is an O’Joyce. He must have had a mother 
God forgive me for saying so. And.then his age, see that now, 
were all a long-lived family. Oh, divil a doubt of it he’s an 
O’Joyce sure enough, more power to him.” 

“ But,” said Anderson, who delighted in drawing him out, “ if 
you're such a long-lived family, how is it that you were burying 
them at the rate of four and five a month a short time ago?” 

* Sure, ain’t I telling ye, that’s just the reason, it’s because we 
live so long that we die so fast. I'll be as old as the Park gate 
myself in ‘another sevet ity or eighty years, and when I’m dead [ 
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suppose you'll all be jibing me for dying so fast, fast indeed— 
Musha, when a man gets to a hundred years old or so he hasn’t 
much time to waste in dying.” 

“ You're right there, O’Joyce, but meantime, what are you going 
to do about the medical certificate ?” 

“Dickins a bit of me knows. Old MackKilly will give one 
certifying you’ve any disorder you like to name for five shillings, 
and I’m thinking I'll get one and have fifty or a hundred copies 
struck off with the dates left blank, and the old tyrant can date 
one any day I don’t come. Sure if that don’t satisfy him nothing 
will.” 

O’Joyce did not carry this brilliant idea into execution, but a 
few weeks later he failed to put in an appearance at the usual 
hour. Shortly after ten o’clock, however, a lady presented herself 
and asked to see Mr. Whitehead. She was shown into his room, 
and, announcing herself as Mrs. O’Joyce, stated that her husband 
was “really ill,” but had not liked to go to the expense of a 
medical certificate, as it was simply an attack of acute neuralgia, 
though so severe as utterly to incapacitate him from work. Should 
Mr. Whitehead require it, of course a certificate would be procured, 
but she trusted he would be satisfied without. 

Now the chief was not only human, but very human, and though 
“old, cold, withered,” and with an occasional touch of the gout 
and lumbago into the bargain, he began ogling and showing his 
teeth in a surprisingly killing manner, for Mrs. O’Joyce was 
charmingly pretty and his teeth were his strong point. They were 
a magnificent set for a man of his age—Longford’s best and cost 
a lot of money. 

The thing was settled in a moment. Mrs. O’Joyce thanked him 
effusively, winding up with a parting glance that made the old 
man feel positively proud of himself, whilst he gallantly escorted 
her to the door and quavered out as sentimental a “ good 
morning” as he could manage—a good morning which a sudden 
twinge of lumbago almost turned into a malediction—and 
hobbled back to his seat in quite’a rakish manner. 

Alas for the deceitfulness of women, and doubly alas for the 
credulity. 

He had hardly recovered from the exertion when a messenger 
brought him a shakily-written note from O’Joyce himself, excus- 
ing his non-attendance on the ground that his wife was so seriously 
ill—in articulo mortis, he feared— that he could not leave her 
bedside for a single instant. 

As has been stated, the chief was very human, and his vanity 
was keenly wounded ; he thought he had been making a conquest, 
and he now found that Mrs. O’Joyce had been humbugging him ; 
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besides this he was not an Irishman, and could not appreciate a 
joke. The result was that a messenger was at once dispatched to 
ascertain how the case really stood. (The fact was that Mrs. 
O’Joyce had, in order to screen her husband, evolved the idea of 
neuralgia from her own inner consciousness, and he, not being 
aware of her action, had, during her absence, from his inner con- 
sciousness, evolved the idea of her illness. 

On the messenger’s return the chief said, “ Well, Kelly, what’s 
the matter about Mr. O’Joyce ? ” 

“ Troth an I dun’no no more than a fool, yer honour, what’s the 
matter wid him at all, at all.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Indade an I did, yer honour. Sure, the poor gintleman was 
cryin’ the eyes out of him, and drinkin’ whiskey out of a big 
bottle to raise his heart, the crayther.” 

“Well ?” 

* And I said yer honour had sent me to see how things were, an 
he says, ‘ O’Kelly,’ says he, ‘ me heart’s bruk entirely. She was 
the best woman that ever stepped, an now she’s gone. You'll 
niver see her again, Kelly, an here,’ says he, takin’ another pull at 
the bottle, ‘ here’s hoping that she’s wid the saints in Paradise, 
says he, when in walks Mrs. O’Joyce. ‘You see how ill he is, 
Kelly,’ says she, ‘ it’s agonizin’, so it is, an the doctor says a little 
whiskey’s the only thing as‘ll give relief. Mr. Whitehead has 
kindly sent to see how you are, dear,’ says she. ‘I went to the 
office an I tould him how ill you were, an he said it would be all 
right.’” 

“¢ An I wrote an tould him you was dyin’, says he. ‘ Millia 
Murther, but I’m ruinated entirely,’ an so, yer honour, I left them.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that this was the closing episode 
in O’Joyce’s career in the Sealing Wax and Tape Department. 
The chief, however, tempered justice with mercy, and contented 
himself with dispensing with O’Joyce’s services without proceed- 
ing to the extreme measure ‘of having his name struck off the 
list. of writers, and a few days afterwards he was again at work in 
the Red Wafer Office, where he at once resumed his old habits. 

He speedily disinterred and re-buried his grandparents and 
parents, brothers and sisters, aunts, uncles and cousins followed 
suit; and there is no saying how many more O’Joyces would have 
gone the way of all flesh, when, for some more than usually 
flagrant irregularity, O’Joyce was dismissed the office and his name 
erased from the list of “ writers for the crown.” 

My duties at this period necessitated an absence from head- 
quarters for some months, and I was not aware of the circum- 
stances of O’Joyce’s career in the Red Wafer Office-—-beyond the 
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bald facts of his employment and dismissal—until he told them 
tome himself on the occasion of the remarkable resurrection. 
About a year after he left our office, however, Thady O’Brien 
received a letter from him, from which it appeared he had gone 
to Italy, where he had joined the Papal Brigade. Whether he 
had succeeded in establishing his relationship to the Pontiff’s 
ratisfaction he did not say, but cholera being rife amongst the 
troops, he complained of the frequency with which he had to 
attend military funerals. “ Oh, Thady,” he wrote, “ these funerals 
are a mighty great nuisance. It’s all one as being on drill. Sure 
when I remember the beautiful buryings in old Ireland I could 
ery; me heart’s broke with this life, and besides, me mother 
wants me back again, as she feels she mayn’t be long for this 
world, and it would be hard upon me if she were to die and be 
buriedand me not there.” (The rascal had already buried her twice. ) 
** 1 believe it would kill her, for I was ever and always a good son 
to her, the saints be praised; so, Thady, jewel, try and work up 
interest enough to get me back again, and I'll pray that every 
hair of your head may turn into a mould candle to light you to 
glory.” 

Years passed away, and numbers of my old friends in the Red 
Tape and Sealing Wax Office dropped off; some had retired on 
pension, and had gone to the country to live and enjoy their 
otium eum dignitate, as Barrow said, when he left. It was the 
only bit of Latin he knew, and as he said, he had the right to 
ise it as much as possible. Others, and alas! too many, were 
sleeping their last sleep under the green turf of Mount Jerome, 
or reposing under the shadow of the Modern Antique of O’Connell’s 
monument in Glasuevin, and O’Joyce’s name, too, had faded 
uway into “the dim azure of the past,” when one morning, as I 
was going to the office, I saw a funeral cortége approaching me, 
and in the first mourning coach sat the irrepressible O’Joyce. 

He recognized me at once, but the smiling bow and wave of 
the hand which accompanied it were indicative of anything but 
the grief-stricken mourner. 

A few months afterwards I received a note—paper and envelope 
ublaze with the flaming heraldry of the O’Joyce’s—inviting me to 
dinner on the following Saturday. I accepted, and went accord- 
ingly. On reaching the address, Kilbangan House, near Dalkey, 
[ found 0” Joyce wi aiting for me at the lodge gate. He was almost 
— “perous in his hearty greeting, and at once took me off to 
iis dressing-room. W hilst occupied with my toilet, I said, 

* Well, O” Joyce, it seems you have not yet lost your liking for 
funerals?” ‘* Whist, me boy, sure that was a real funeral this 
time, with a veal corpse and all; but I'll tell you all about it. 
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You must know that when I married Kitty, I had just to run 
away with her, because her old step-father wouldn’t give her to 
me (though every penny of his money came from Kitty’s mother). 
He swore he'd cut her off with a shilling if she ever married 
without his consent, and the only man he’d give her to was a 
cross-eyed nephew of his own, who was as ugly as if he’d been 
made for spite. Sure, the sight of him would frighten an ass 
from a quarry. So the long and the short of it was that I per- 
suaded my little Kitty to run away with me. The old man never 
forgave us, and I thought he never would die either, but he’s 
dead now, glory be to God,” said O’Joyce, turning up his eyes 
with a pious fervour that was very refreshing to meet with in 
these days of general scepticism, “ And as he never altered his 
will, we came in for everything. But come downstairs, me boy, 
they'll be waiting for us.” 

“Who?” said I. “I didn’t expect to meet company.” 

“Sure, it’s only a family party, me boy.” 

This somewhat re-assured me, as, owing to the terrible mortality 
of a few years back, I felt sure that any “family” party of the 
’Joyce’s must necessarily be small. 

However, the large room was well filled. O’Joyce, in his 
hoisterous manner, said, as we entered: 

“This is my old friend Brown, of the Red Tape and Wafer 
Office, so now all of you see which will make him most welcome. 
These three girls are me sisters. I'd advise ye take care of your 
heart, or they'll make mash of it. These four young fellows are 
my brothers—stay, there ought to be five. Oh, I forgot I’m 
the fifth meself! That’s me aunt Judy, and there’s me aunt 
Peggy, and me aunt Biddy. There are eight or ten cousins out 
boating, but theyll be in presently; meantime, make yourself 
at home, old fellow.” 

This I proceeded to do as well as my astonished faculties would 
permit, for were not these the very people the celebration of 
whose funeral obsequies had caused O’Joyce so often to absent 
himself from duty ? 

Presently I found myself beside a splendidly handsome girl, 
Miss Josephine O’ Joyce, whose lively conversation soon engrossed 
all my attention. Shortly after, however, the door opened and 
in came two old people, whom I was immediately introduced to 
as O’Joyce’s father and mother; they were closely followed by a 
still older couple, his grandfather and grandmother. 

Was I at a spectral banquet? Would all these figures 
(Miss Josephine’s included—somehow that idea gave me 
a twinge), would they all vanish and “leave not a wreck 
behind ? ” 
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Flesh and blood could stand it no longer, and I blurted out— 
luckily the old people were stone deaf: 

* But I thought you were dead and buried long ago.” 

O’Joyce’s hearty laughter recalled me to my senses, and I 
heard him say : 

“ Sure, I was obliged to have some excuse, me boy, and if one’s 
own relations wouldn’t help one, who would ? ” 

Making a virtue of necessity, O’Joyce now made a clean breast 
of it, amid the roars of laughter of the whole company. 

Since that time I have been to many parties, and have enjoyed 
no small share of this world’s happiness—thanks to Miss Josephine 
O’Joyce—but I have never witnessed such thorough abandon 
and unfettered enjoyment as was exhibited at the remarkable 
resurrection of the O’Joyce family. 














BULLYING. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


“TI po not think there is any greater blot on our social system 
than the abominable practice of bullying which takes place in the 
great schools, and, for the ‘matter of that, in some of the small 
schools in the country.” So said Home Secretary Harcourt. I 
think that the practice of bullying in English schools is not 
abominable, and instead of being a blot on our social system saves 
our social system from much blotting. Do not suppose I deem 
our social system blotless, for it is thickly spattered with blots 
and also fearfully smudged by the reformers; but it might be a 
degree worse if our great schools were only out-door namby- 
pamby nurseries. 

I mean bullying, not brutality; but doubtless the bullying in 
our schools is sometimes physically cruel, though I do not agree 
with the Home Secretary that the big boys are “brutal tyrants.” 
They err from want of thought, not from malice. The death of 
the King’s College School lad was a most deplorable, sad, and 
grievous catastrophe, but we need not therefore conclude that 
English boys are brutal tyrants, and that our English school 
system is an abominable blot on our social system. 

I say our English school system, for its essential difference from 
continental school systems is the self-governing social liberty of 
the boys, and such liberty involves the so-called bullying, that is, 
the stronger assuming and exercising authority over the weaker. 
When an English boy enters a great English school he begins 
to fight the battle of life; but the continental boy at a continental 
school is still a protected infant. In lieu of constant parental and 
nurse supervision and direction, he has constant tutorial super- 
vision and direction. Our public schools are men-making insti- 
tutions, for the boys are taught to go alone, to be self-dependent, 
to rule as wellas to obey. It has been said that the battle of 
Waterloo was won in the playing fields of Eton. The British Em- 
pire has been won by our free public school system, and I am sure 
it will not be retained if we adopt a granny system, that is to say, 
a nursery discipline which will prevent bullying and also the 
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development of self-dependence, and of the ruling faculty, for he 
who would learn to rule must first be taught to obey, not merely 
to submit to official discipline, but to non-official superior power. 

Foreigners who know nothing whatever about English do- 
mestic life because it is domestic and not semi-domestic, aver 
that Englishmen are brutal husbands, that we are a nation of 
wife-beaters. There are domestic tyrants of whom the wife- 
beaters are not the worst, but those cases, though too many, are 
the exception and not the rule. The English wife reigns 
and rules as does no other wife on the face of the earth, 
and most sweet and beneficent is her sovereignty. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the newspapers frequently record shameful 
cases of wife-beating or kicking. Other brutal offences are also not 
very uncommon. Will Sir William Harcourt please to note to 
what class the brutes belong? It is not to the public school class, 
but to the class which has not had the benefit of a public school 
career, which has not been subjected to the school bullying 
discipline. I do not believe that the poor are more virtuous than 
the rich, or that the rich are more pious than the poor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dives might not be regular church-goers if they were ragged, 
and cold, and hungry ; ; and perhaps Lazarus and his wife would 
he addicted to Strasbourg pie, sparkling wines, diamonds, exotics, 
and other prodigal vanities if they had the needful money. 
Better behaviour is the result of better training, and if the sons 
of the poor, like the sons of the rich, had the benefit of self- 
governing school discipline, which must include the so-called 
bullying, violent assaults would become few and far between. 
Oh, potent and most taxing School Board, please care less for 
brain-cramming, and more for men- making. 

A signal adve antage of school bullying is that it prepares the 
boys to encounter the bullying that they will meet with in after 
life. ‘The young man who is cowed by bullying never succeeds, 
and that accounts for the failures of men who are , apparently at 
least, as clever as their triumphant competitors. A gentleman 
who began his career by sweeping a warehouse floor, and who was 
worth half a million before he died, told me the secret of his 
success! ‘ Of course, without character, and without industry, 
and withont a bit of brain there is no getting on in life. 
But, my dear sir, character, industry, and brain won't get you on 
unless you have a big cheek well rubbed with a brass candlestick. 
When I first got on to the road I was snubbed, kicked, and 
bullied, but I didn’t care for it. That is the secret of my success. 
I didn’t care for the bullying. I have known many commercials 
driven off the road because they did care for it.” 

Perhaps it is not worth while to get on in life. Men of money 
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and men of notoriety say with a sigh that their riches and their 
pepularity are merely burdens ; but to be sure they cling tena- 
ciously to the burdens. If it is worth while to get on in life, and 
you crave for wealth or for some form of fame, then, young 
man, be prepared to disregard bullying. 

here is no ordeal of bullying more severe than that of 
the House of Commons. Out of about 650 gentlemen who 
would not incur the expense and trouble of getting into 
Parliament if they did not covet distinction, there are not more 
than 50 who achieve distinction, and the rest, the 600, are 
silent voters. Why are so many doomed to obscurity at West- 
minster? How is it that not quite ten per cent. of the members 
get the ear of the House? On the average, the silent 600 could 
speak just as well as the talking 50. Nay, among the silent 600 
are several who prove by their speaking elsewhere that they are 
better orators than most of the 50 talkers. Itis the bullying that 
causes their utter failure at Westminster. A very inferior mem- 
ber will get the ear of the House if he is not cowed by bullying, 
and the most gifted member will be a nobody at Westminster if 
he is cowed by bullying. How Lord Beaconsfield was bullied! 
The bullying began with his first speech, and it was continued 
almost to the end of his career. I do not refer to hostile criti- 
cism, which, however unjust, vehement, and unscrupulous, is not 
bullying. I refer to the sneering, jeering, and insolent yelping. 
How heroically he endured it! He was not insensitive, but he 
had the wonderful courage to appear impassive in the hour of 
defeat, and to seem indifferent to the stinging of ungenerous and 
ungracious insolence. It is to be observed that he had not the 
2dvantage of a public school training, but he was one of those 
rare men who triumph over disadvantages. Oh, silent Six 
Hundred, if you had a tithe of the capacity of Benjamin Disraeli 
to endure bullying, at least 550 of you would be talkers. Oh, 
what a boon that would be to the nation! Then only ‘the 
necessary business of the country would be done, and we should 
be spared any more doctoring and tinkering. 

In every career there is the ordeal of bullying; but it is harm- 
less and generally beneficial if not regarded. Successful authors 
tell of long years of snubbing. ll the publishers declined their 
manuscripts. The editors of magazines did the same. The few 
books and articles that were published did not attract public 
attention, and the critics despatched them with a line of notice. 
At length a book makes a hit, and all is changed. The publishers 
are willing to publish, the editors accept contributions with 
pleasure , and the critics do ample justice to the merits of the author. 
It isnot every author who survives the ordeal, but to be sure there 
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are books enough. Possibly, however, some of the authors who 
have been snubbed inte silence could have written and produced 
works that would have greatly increased the intellectual wealth 
of mankind. An author was utterly downcast by his repeated 
failures, and seerhed in the very grip of fell despair. To prove 
that failure was not due to his demerit, he was persuaded to copy 
one of Macaulay’s Essays, give it a new title, and send it to an 
editor. It was declined with thanks, and the man was reconciled 
to his bad luck, because he knew his non-success was bad luck and 
not due to lack of ability. Happily, it is usual for the men who 
fail to be confident that they better deserve success than the men 
who succeed. 

Inventors are even worse treated than authors. They are 
snubbed and bullied, and if they persevere till they succeed they 
are cheated. When the valuable invention is at length adopted, 
the rich capitalist generally pockets all the profit, and the inventor 
is fortunate if he gets a small share of the honour. Well, there 
are plenty of inventions, yet the world may lose by the bullying 
of inventors. The cleverest men may be the least able to endure 
the cold-shouldering, and the gift of genius is generally allied toa 
nervous and sensitive temperament. 

The maxim that it is only the first step which is difficult does 
not apply to the stage. The theatrical profession is like author- 
ship, open to all comers, but actors who begin young and 
grow grey in their profession are unknown. Is it that they 
are all inferior as artists? | Ask the successful actor, and he will 
tell you of the long period of snubbing and bullying he 
suffered, and how at last by an unlooked for chance he emerged 
from obscurity. 

The fish out of the stream could swim if they were in the 
stream, but they cannot put themselves into the water. The 
stranded fish is not helped, but neglected, or‘jeered at, or bullied, 
and unless the water comes to him, unless the flood of fortune 
rises till it reaches him, he lies high and dry till he dies. 

The worst bullying in England that is incontestibly an abom- 
inable practice, and a blot, a very huge blot, on our social 
system, is the sort of cross-examination to which witnesses are 
liable. The witness, whether plaintiff or defendant, or un- 
interested in the case, may be insulted and calumniated with 
the utmost impunity. He may be asked questions that have 
nothing whatever to do with the issue being tried, about what he 
did or what he was accused of doing a score of years ago. The 
questions may be so framed as to insinuate that he did what he 
was not even charged with doing. The witness may be compelled 
to answer questions relating to the mistakes and troubles of his 
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life since boyhood, and the badgered and bullied witness answers 
in a way that is sure to produce an unfavourable impression 
as regards his character. The witness-box is a pillory in which 
the most cruel and abominable torture is inflicted. The result of 
this bullying is submission to injustice, and to the torment and 
extortion of blackmailers, the foulest vermin that infest society. 
Men forego just claims, and pay unjust claims rather than go into 
the witness-box and have the unpleasant parts of their career 
published. For the same reason men libel grossly or submit to 
the grossest libels, or get money from those who in the discharge 
of a public duty have for the public benefit exposed rascality. 
Blackmailers torment and plunder their victims year after year, 
because the victims cannot prosecute the miscreants without 
having to recite or confess some most painful incidents about them- 
selves or members of their families. Some day, perhaps, bullying 
cross-examination may be made unlawful, and it will not be 
permitted to ask a witness any question unless it relates to the 
issue being tried or directly affects the credibility of the witness in 
respect to something done by him within the two previous years. 
If ever bullying cross-examination is abolished, the doors of the 
Courts of Justice will be open to all men, the fell plague of 
blackmailing that now embitters thousands of lives and causes 
scores of suicides will be a rare crime, and people will marvel 
that such a gross and evil system of bullying was so long tolerated. 

A lady who is addicted to writing very long letters, said to 
one of her friends: “If you read the posteript you can skip 
the rest, for what I most want to say I put in the postscript. r 
What I most want to say at this time about bullying is &@ propos 
of national bullying, and that I must put in the winding up 
paragraph. 

Some foreigners have said that England is a bullying nation ; 
but surely this is an unfair charge. Now and then small 
Powers have to be-punished because on the assumption that a 
great Power will be too magnanimous to assail a little Power the 
little Power persists in flagrant wrong. There may perhaps 
be a difference of opinion as to whether England has or has 
not now and then been guilty of bullying; but beyond dispute 
of all nations England has been and is the most bullied. 
Read the continental press of the past month, and you will 
see that generally England is abused, villified, and menaced, and 
that the powers which are not directly hostile unctiously deplore 
the decadence of the British Empire. Ifthe English nation heeded 
this bullying, Germany, or Russia, or France should be earnestly 
requested to annex the British Empire. Hitherto England 
has never in the least been influenced by bullying. Is it true 
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that there are now indications of yielding to bullying? Has 
the Government heeded the bullying of home factions and of 
foreign powers? Haye we truckled to France, to Germany, 
and to Russia? If so it will prove to be a costly mistake, 
and the sooner we revert to our old policy of disregarding 
bullying the better. The man who succumbs to bullying is 
doomed to disaster, and it is the same with the nation. Surely 
a people which has the benefit of the English free school system 
which includes school bullying will not be fooled and cowed by 
bullying. Yielding to bullying is a most costly and perilous 
national blunder. 
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By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WRECKER'S DAUGHTER,” “A WOMAN'S REVENGE,” “ SHADOWS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
BROKEN HEARTS. 


**DEAR JACK, 
“ Just a line to tell you the worst. It’s all over between us. 
I did my best, but you know how it is—I cannot explain, and she 
will not be satisfied unless I do. It’s awfully hard, for I did 
think she loved me enough to trust me, but it seems I am wrong. 
Perhaps it is as well as it is, for there is no love without faith, 
as you used to say—but, oh, Jack, it is hard, for I would not 
breathe a word of this to any one but you—it’s so hateful to 
suspect her—for she does not seem to care a bit. When I 
said good-bye to her she seemed broken-hearted, but I have seen 
her many times since—she is looking better, more beautiful than 
ever if possible—and already people are beginning to couple her 
name with that young Trelawny’s—his uncle has just died and 
left him a fortune. I’m a fool, like the rest of them, I suppose— 
but, bah! there’s no such thing as broken hearts—at least not 
when there is £900 a year for rivets—but there, I would not let 
even you guess how I feel. 
“Thanks for your kind letter. Forgive me for not writing before, 
but I could not. I know you will understand how it is. 
“ Yours, 
* FRED FLINT.” 


Then in a few hastily added lines at the end—“I have just 
come in from the Park—she was there with Trelawny, and I was 
twice asked if I had heard of the engagement, so it has come at 
last you see. I was quite right about the broken hearts.” 

Then again in a corner, as though the bitterness of the last 
few lines had not lasted long—*“ Do not mention this when you 
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write. I cannot bear it just yet, and I do not want to think 
more hardly of her now it is all settled. Perhaps she is right 
after all—but, oh, Jack, why could not she have trusted me ?” 

It was about six o’clock one dreary evening in November, I, Jack 
Flint, was sitting as usual alone in my chambers at 15, Rue de 
St. Sebastian, Paris, a narrow, dreary street in one of the quietest 
parts of the city, one which would, I believe, have offered no attrac- 
tion to any save myself, when the gay capital possessed so many 
cheerier, more desirable places of abode. But you see I had many 
reasons for choosing it for a place of abode—firstly, it was not on 
pleasure bent that I had left my native land, on the contrary, 
although ordered abroad for the sake of my health, I had left home 
with the declared purpose of benefiting by the change by making 
up for the time which a sharp attack of brain fever had made me 
lose in my studies. This determination I steadily adhered to, 
insomuch that I steadily eschewed all desire to explore the 
delights which were open to me, choosing my lodgings as far 
away from the gaieties as possible. With these views I selected 
the Rue de St. Sebastian as the very place likely to answer to my 
purpose. And so I found it. As I have said I was studying 
hard, for I had chosen to enter the medical profession. Thus 
the desolateness, even dreariness of the place was to me rather 
an attraction than otherwise, and for two months, save when with 
religious regularity I went for my prescribed self-enforced con- 
stitutional early and late, I was rarely absent from that dingy 
little room in the second storey of No. 15, a low, grey-looking 
house at the farther end of the No thoroughfare. 

My illness had thrown me back considerably in my studies, 
so I had to buckle to and make up for what I had lost. 

When I said I would study hard I meant it, and what was 
more I did it. I worked liked a horse for about two months 
which brings me to that dreary November evening, when I was 
in my little parlour seated in what was called by courtesy an 
easy chair, but in reality one of the most uncomfortable of its 
kind I should imagine that ever existed, my hands supporting 
my head, my elbows resting in my favourite position on the 
table in front of me, which was piled with well-worn volumes of 
every size and description, in evidence of my search and research, 
while at one corner stood a tray bearing the remains of my only half- 
eaten lunch to continually remind me of the fact that I had had 
my breakfast at the very unconventional hour of seven, and that 
I had eaten nothing since. Truth to tell I was three feet 
deep in a more than ordinarily difficult problem which required 
a deal of solving, but as it was on a subject most full of interest 
to me,I had worked away nearly the whole of the day, and 
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secretly determined to master it before I touched anything 
else. 

This resolution, however, I broke, for the five o'clock post 
brought me a letter for which I had been looking most anxiously 
for some days, and when my landlady shuffled into my room with 
it, I compelled myself to lay aside my books for a moment, while I 
hastily tore open the envelope and perused its contents—the 
substance of which forms the opening of this story. 

Upon its news I need make no comment, the reader will have 
understood the import. 

As I folded up the hurriedly written scrawl, it was with an almost 
reverent touch, for the hand that had written it was that of one very 
dear to me, my elder brother in fact, and I could and did deeply 
sympathize with him in his trouble, the trouble which he was 
trying so hard to bear bravely and manfully in spite of the heart 
burnings which made life seem so bitter. 

Yes, I folded up the letter and laid it away, with great 
anger in my mind against her who had caused it to be written, 
and then I returned to my books, but not with the same un- 
flagging interest as before. The coming of that letter had broken 
a link in the chain I had been forging before its arrival, and with 
the narrow stream of its news a whole tide of recollection flowed 
into my mind with all the more force that it had been withheld 
so long. 

‘rae I would I could fix my attention on nothing. I struggled 
hard to control myself, but though I succeeded in locking the 
door to the past, there was one sentence in my brother’s letter 
which would not leave me, try as I might. 

For ever in my thoughts, repeating itself with strange per- 
sistency, went on a controversy founded on the words of that 
letter, and while though my eyes mechanically travelled page after 
page of the book open before me, it was only to see the same 
words written in every line—those words the outburst of a spirit 
tortured by the knowledge of a woman’s unfaith—* There are 
no such things as broken hearts while money buys a rivet.” 

Over and over the one sentence rang with mocking fervour in 
my ears. The momeuts flew by, and all prospect of returning to 
work seemed far from promising ; the nearly-completed problem 
was still unfinished, and for want of a little steady perseverance 
my day’s study seemed likely to prove a failure. 

“Come, come, this won't do,” I said, giving myself, figuratively 
speaking, a good shake. “ All your pity in the world won’t help 
Fred in the least. It would do him far more good if you were to 
get forward a bit and run over to the old home to cheer him, instead 
of groaning over what you can’t help. If women don’t break 
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their hearts surely men ought not to. But, bah : ”—unconscivously 
repeating my brother’s words—“there are no such things as 
broken hearts in the world.” Having administered this reproof 
as sharply as I was able, I once more resumed my old studious 
attitude, drawing up my chair closer and commencing to read 
with as much energy as I could muster. 

Dig—dig—dig. Goodness, what plodding work it was. I 
almost wished the news which I had been wishing for so long had 
been delayed a little longer, for though I refused to be con- 
quered, it was only by dint of sheer dogged perseverance that I 
made any way at all. Matters went on like this for fully an 
hour. At the end of that time I was so weary and discouraged 
that I quite despaired of ever gaining my end. 

Sick at heart I buried my head in my hands and forced myself 
to think steadily over what I was about. 

But even as I thought I found my lips moving in that one 
sentence: “ There are no such things as broken hearts.” 

And presently, just as for, I should imagine, the hundredth 
time the words flitted across my mind, the sound of a voice 
broke the stillness around me—a clear, hearty ringing voice full 
of fan and laughter, a voice which said gaily: 

* Hallo, Solemnnus, your problem wrong again? Here, bring 
it to me, and [’ll set it straight.” 

I started and looked up quickly. Unheard by me, some one had 
mounted the wooden stairs which led to my room, and a visitor 
—a young man in a long, loose dust-coloured coat, grey suit and 
soft felt hat to match—stood on the threshold. 

For a moment, so deep was I in my reverie, that his rather 
strange greeting, which sounded so much like an answer to my 
thoughts, failed to rouse me. 

It was not until he stepped suddenly forward, and said heartily : 
“Well, Flint, and so I have unearthed you at last,” that I was 
fully aroused. 

I sprang to my feet and eagerly grasped the hand which was 
held out to me. 

“Why,” I said wonderingly, “surely it is not Harley Harrow- 
dean Achilles?” 

“That it is. No wonder you look dazed that a god should con- 
descend to pay you a visit in your diggings, but—. By Jove! 
old man, I am glad to see you. It seems ages since we met, and 
when I heard you were in Paris I vowed I'd ransack the city 
until I found you.” 

“The marvel is how you managed it.” 

“ Oh, you sly old fox, you thought you had got a hole all to 
yourself, did you ?—thought you had arrived at that happy state 
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of existence, if you can call it such, of ‘the world forgetting being 
by the world forgot.’ No, no, you have not succeeded in hiding 
quite out of sight this time, and I advise you don’t try it while 
I am in the land of the living. If I want you I'll find you, so, 
mind, don’t try and escape me. You know my power, resist 
it at your peril.” And my visitor struck a tragic attitude to 
emphasize his words. 

I laughed. 

“Very well, I won’t. But seriously, Hal, how did you manage 
to learn my whereabouts ?” 

“ Well, if you’ll promise to listen, I'll tell you. ‘ Brevity is the 
soul of wit,’ so here goes. I arrived in Paris on pleasure bent 
last night, put up at Les Voyageurs, met our mutuai friend 
Turner at dinner—by-the-bye how stout he’s grown, must play the 
deuce with his dancing—heard from him that you were some- 
where in the vicinity, so set off directly after breakfast, inquired 
everywhere for ‘ L’ Anglais,’ and here I am.” 

“You missed your vocation, that’s certain, Hal, in not entering 
the secret police force.” 

*‘ There’s a nice compliment to pay one after all the trouble 
I have taken on your account.” 

* How on my account ?” 

“Ungrateful toad! are not you delighted to see me? Of 
course you are. All the same if you are not. Here I am, as | 
said before, and here I am going to stop.” 

And my visitor flung himself with an air of great determina- 
tion upon the low couch which was what my landlady called one 
of the luxuries of my apartment. 

“ By Jove!” he said, springing up before I could say a word. 
“This is anything but a bed of roses, unless the oft-quoted ones 
have not the thorns removed from them. Nice sort of couch to rest 
one’s weary limbs on. And, by Jupiter!—I always swear by my 
brethren, you know—what a hole of a place this is you are in! 
Here’s an abode for the monitor of a god! Why, it’s about the worst 
hole in the place—dark as pitch, gloomy as a dungeon, and | 
should say the drains are none of the best. I suppose you are 
trying to commit suicide on an original plan, but I advise you 
to look out. If there's an inquest I'll make it warm for your 
relatives. So if you don’t want to disgrace your family, ‘look 
out for a new abode the first thing to-morrow morning. 
Nay, come with me, there’s heaps of room at Les Voyageurs, 
and——” 

“My dear Hal,” I said, after several attempts to stay the 
torrent of threats and abuse which, while making a hurried 
inspection of my poor apartment, my visitor had poured on In\ 
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head. “My dear Hal, what are you thinking of? I came here to 
work, and. , 

“ Judging by your surroundings you are doing it with a ven- 
geance. What’s the subject now, eh? Hallo,” taking up a well- 
bethumbed dictionary, “here’s an old friend, or rather an old 
enemy.” He turned over the leaves for a moment, then flung 
down the book and turned once more to me. “Well, and how 
has the world been treating you all this time ?” 

“ Pretty middling, thanks. And you?” 

“ Fortune is a lady”—with a mischievous smile and a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

“So you think yourself always sure of her favours ?” 

A low mocking bow by way of answer. 

“ Ah, Hal, you are old Vanity still, I see.” 

“T am afraid I am—but there, don’t shake your head, I can’t 
help it if “ 

“What? Girls are fools, eh?” 

“Well, that’s putting it rather more strongly than my natural 
gallantry will alléw me.” 

“ It’s true, nevertheless.” 

“You are bitter, Jack. Have you 

“Don’t talk rot, but tell me, how do you stand as regards the 
softer sex? Are you married, engaged, in love, or what ?” 

“‘ Doesn’t the first state include the rest ?” 

“Not of necessity nowadays. A wife does not of necessity 
love her husband ; so long as she can tolerate him it is all right; 
while as for engaged people either loving or marrying seems to 
be an obscure opinion altogether.” 

“True, for you. I heartily endorse your views, oh, Cynic.” 

“ Don’t call me that, please. My opinion is like most people’s, 
borrowed from others, and not personal experience, so don’t 
imagine I have any charming little romance to detail. I have 
been far too busy to fall in love.” 

“The attack will be all the worse when it does come. As for 
me, I have been taken so many times, I don’t attempt to keep 
count. Let me see; there was Jessie, Nellie, Polly, Zée, Viola 
and, oh, a host of others. I am quite a living proof of the heresy 
of the old rhyme—my reading of it is—‘the girls won't let the 
boys alone.’” 

“ Well, who is the last on the list ?” 

“The prettiest, most charming little Italian you ever saw. I 
was going to say ever will see; but I don’t think you are likely 
to have an opportunity, for she resides a stone’s throw from the 
Seine.” 

“What has that to do with my not seeing her ?” 
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“ What an imaginative brain yours is, Jack. So stuffed full 
of knowledge that there’s no room for anything likely to be of use 
to you in this world.” 

“ But this isn’t anything to do with the little Italian. Come, 
out with it. I shall relish a little rubbish for once; a little non- 
sense after so much learning will go down well.” 

I found myself falling into my companion’s way of speaking. 

Harley shook his head with a comical look of tragic seriousness. 

“Don’t jest on such a subject. It wasn’t nonsense, at least, 
not on the part of the little Rita. She was quite in earnest, I 
assure you. I only made her acquaintance last night, and x 

“Last night! This attack didn’t last long.” 

“ Bless you, my most severe one was only on for half-an-hour. 
It was at Nice ; always was unfortunate at Nice—met the loveliest 
Spaniard you ever saw; proposed to her knowing it was all serene, 
her husband wasn’t five paces away from us; scarcely got the 
words out of my mouth than the old gent tumbled off his seat, 
and I found myself engaged to his widow. By Jove, it was the 
hottest thirty minutes I have ever known. I had to bolt for it, 
and—but there, I was telling about the Italian—don’t know her 
name—expect it was Rita, Nita, Tita—some ‘ita,’ of course. 
Well, as I said, I made her acquaintance last night, took her to a 
ball at Torrini’s ; carefully avoided all dark corners and arbours, of 
which there were plenty, for fear of accidents ; but hang me if she 
didn’t propose right in the middle of a cotillon, so to save a scene 


I accepted her till the dance was over, then broke the fatal news 
to her.” 


* What fatal news ?” 

“ That I am, or rather was for the time being, a married man 
with eight children.” 

“Whereupon she went off into hysterics, I suppose.” 

* Nothing of the sort. She had a remedy for my complaint, as 
she called it, in the shape of a phial, of a blue colour thickly lined. 
‘Its contents don’t hurt a bit,’ she said. ‘Several of her friends 
had tried it and gone off as quietly as possible, and she was sure 
my spouse would.’” 

“ Hal, Hal, for heaven’s sake,” I said, “be quiet. I have had 
quite enough of nonsense to last me for a week.” 

My horror-stricken face seemed to amuse Harley immensely. 
He threw himself into a chair and laughed immoderately. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack,” he said, “ you are old Solemnnus still, all for 
the sober side and none for the bright. But there, I won’t tell 
you any more of my experiences if you take them so seriously. 
They are much too precious to be wasted. I am going to publish 
them under the title of -——” 
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“A few hours in Fool’s Paradise, I should think.” 

“A place you have never been to as you acknowledge, so don’t 
presume to judge of its merits and ‘demerits.’ But there, you 
are the only friend I have in Paris at present, so I must not 
quarrel with you. By-the-bye, I haven’t had a good look at you 
yet. Just doa walk round, will you? One can hardly see one’s 
hand before one in this hole of a place.” 

To please him, I crossed the room to where he stood by the 
window, and as we stood face to face we both of us eyed each 
other critically and with the freedom of old friends. 

What we each saw was a striking contrast to what we knew 
ourselves to be. 

I was then about four and twenty, but looking, on account of a 
somewhat delicate appearance, somewhat younger. 

I was rather plain and uninteresting looking enough, of a sallow 
complexion, irregular features, lank as a rule, unkempt locks, and 
what my sisters describe as “ squinny ” grey eyes generally hidden 
under a pair of goggles. For the rest, I am rather short than 
otherwise, and somewhat awkward and angular looking, a fact 
which my nearsightedness does not help to cover. 

Harley Harrowdean was in every way the very reverse of what 
I was. 

He was a tall, fine looking young fellow, with a massively, not 
to say heavily, built figure, crowned by a well-shaped head which 
he carried with just a slight touch of hauteur sufficient to add to 
his already distinguished appearance. 

Then, too, he was undeniably handsome in that kind of “ leonine ” 
beauty which so well suited his figure. 

His face was one of those which once seen is rarely forgotten, 
with its firm chiselled features fit for any sculptor’s model, rich 
complexion, lit up by a pair of magnificent ‘brown € yes and crowned 
with a crop of thick nut-brown curls, touched here and there by 
just the slightest suspicion of ruddy gold. 

Yes, Harley Harrowdean was undeniably a more than ordin- 
arily fine type of manhood. It was little wonder such nicknames 
as Apollo and Adonis and the like were conferred upon him ; even 
his fellows at college acknowledged him as Achilles, but this was 
a double compliment to the young man’s superiority in most 
things. 

Besides personal attractions, Harley was one of those keen- 
witted clever fellows, who seem to find no difficulty in what they 
undertake, before whom all obstacles appear to roll away of them- 
selves. 

It was a common opinion among those who knew him that had 
he chosen, long before the time of which I write, he might, 
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with the gifts he possessed, have made a name and fortune for 
himself. 

But, like many of Fortune’s favourites, Harley was the very 
embodiment of carelessness and laziness. He, who might have 
easily won a grand place in the race of life, preferred to lounge 
along in a dilatory, don’t-care fashion, quite content to let others 
occupy the place which might have been his. 

He followed no pursuit with any show, even avidity, as he did 
flirting, and even then he had rarely occasion to exert himself, 
for he was one of those lucky (?) beings, who, through no efforts 
of their own, seem to be in every one’s good graces—in fact a 
general favourite with his own sex, and literally adored by the 
softer one. 

He was just the kind of good-natured young giant to 
please women—(they always like to look up, you know)—and 
there were very few indeed who could resist his gallant ways, 
that curious mixture of daring and timidity which is sure to 
charm. 

When Harley chose, which according to his own account was 
pretty often, for he loved admiration and women like a baby does 
its rattle, no one could beat him in fascination and amiability ; 
there was a nameless charm in his clear-toned voice which could 
grow so soft and winning on occasion when alluring compliments, 
such as Harley only knew how to invent, were whispered from 
under the heavy golden moustache which shaded the well-shaped 
mouth, while the brown eyes could flash and grow tender with a 
language entirely their own. 

But enough of the attractions of my hero, who, alas, so little 
deserved the title. 

He and I had been friends at college; where, grieving to see 
how for want of a firm hand a splendid intellect was being wasted, 
I had rather assumed the post of monitor, but did not succeed in 
accomplishing much good. Hal would endure control from no 
one; he had a clever way of turning the tables, and there were 
very few who could resist if he chose to charm. 

And now, on that November evening, that dreary room of mine 
seemed suddenly to have become brightened by his presence, and 
although the accounts of him which had reached since we had 
last met had made me determinedly harden my heart against 
him, I felt all my resolutions gradually slipping away. 

Thus it was that he stood before me in the window, in the 
waning light of the autumn day, stooping his tall figure and 
putting both his hands on my shoulder with the old action of 
familiarity, and turning me unresistingly towards him, as he 
favoured me with a critical inspection from top to toe. 
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“ Jack, old man,” he said, as I calmly waited the result of his 
survey, “this won’t do, it won’t do at all.” 

“What won’t do? Don’t get serious, or you will be unin- 
telligible.” 

“Well, what I mean is this—it is very lucky I unearthed you 
to-day. I verily believe to-morrow would have been too late.” 

“JT don’t think so. ‘There’s life in the old donk yet,’ as old 
Ripley used to say.” 

“That may be, but take my advice—don’t tempt Providence. 
Seriously, old fellow, it’s a plain fact, that another week of this 
drudgery and you'll have your old enemy back again. Then you're 
booked for another six weeks ‘ off, to say nothing of the anxiety 
you cause to your friends. Now look here, I am going to take 
you in charge and prevent that calamity. You pretend to bea 
doctor, and don’t know how to treat yourself, so I am going to do 
it for you. When did you eat last ?” 

“T had my breakfast at—at half-past seven.” 

“Exactly twelve hours since. A course to follow which is 
worthy the wisest fool in Christendom. And is this dinner you 
have in perspective ?” 

And with a contemptuous gesture Harley turned over my 
untouched lunch—the solitary glass of very flat bitter bitter ale— 
the fat steak burnt toa cinder on the outside, and raw in the centre 
—the usual daub of watery mustard trickling down the side 
of the plate, accompanied by a dark-looking square of bread, 
very dry and crusty—evidently not finding favour in his sight, 
for he turned from it with a look of disgust, and then began a 
vigorous onslaught upon my books on the table, shutting them 
and piling them up with great haste. 

I sprang forward. 

“Oh, Hal, don’t. I sha’n’t be able to find a thing when 
you're gone.” 

“You won’t want to. Now don’t look dazed, and on peril of 
your life dare to resist me. When I go, you go, of that I am fully 
determined. Not another book do you open to-night. Listen, 
this is my plan. You are to place yourself entirely under my 
control. I prescribe first a good dinner—no steak and bread and 
beer—but the best feast Senté can serve up at five minutes’ 
notice, and after that you shall decide where we turn our steps. 
There’s heaps of places, one is sure to please you, and——” 

“ But, Hal.” 

** Don’t but Hal me, only obey.” 

It was as he said perfectly useless to gainsay my uninvited 
guest—he would take no denial. It might have been that after 
my dreary solitude of the last few weeks this almost enforced 
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pleasure was not quite as unwelcome as it might have been. 
Thus where resistance was useless I had the grace to give in. 

* Well, I said,” with a greater show of reluctance than I really 
felt, “ I'll go.” 

“ Go, of course you will. How much time do you want to get 
ready ?” 

“ I’m ready now,” and I reached down my overcoat and hat. 

Harley stopped in his demolition of a pile of books and stared 
at me open-mouthed for a moment. Then his feelings found 
vent in a long whistle. 

“Well?” I asked interrogatively. 

“Tt isn’t well, my poor friend, it’s very ill, or at least very 
seedy.” 

“ What is?” 

“Why that suit of yours. To put it to you straight, I’m not 
going out with a man who looks as though he hasn’t seen a tailor 
for years. Why, Jack, you’re worse than ever in regard of your 
appearance.» Do you think I’m going to take you to Senté in 
that costume? Not a bit of it. Nothing but correct evening 
costume will suit.” 

“ Then you go alone, I 

*“‘ Have you a dress suit ?” asked Hal, eyeing me fiercely. 

“ No, but—” 

Before I could say another word I was pushed on one side. Hal 
had made his way into my little bedroom, in a thrice ransacked 
my portmanteau, and having spread all my wardrobe before him 
on the floor, after a critical and somewhat contemptuous inspec- 
tion, selected me a set of garments which he pronounced fit to 
be worn. 

Then, in spite of every resistance on my part he undertook the 
post of valet de chambre, and in less than ten minutes contrived 
to make me what he called presentable—a neat black suit 
replacing my well-worn grey one—a few skilful touches of the 
brush reducing my lank locks to something like order, while in 
an unlucky moment my tormentor discovered a pair of eyeglasses. 
Nothing would satisfy him but that they should replace my 
goggles. 

“By Jove, Jack, if everything fails I turn valet. You don’t 
look the same musty, dusty old hermit I found grovelling among 
his folios.” Here he gave my tie an admonitory tug, then retiring 
a few steps from me surveyed me with unquestionable pride. 
“ By Jupiter, I have worked the oracle this time. I have actually 
transformed Solemnnus—you beat me into fits, old man. Now 
don’t look fierce, I’m not a bit jealous, those eyeglasses make you 
quite distingué, and if you'd only look a little bit languid, with 
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that pale face of yours and those shadows under your eyes, you'd 
be positively interesting. Just take a look in the glass, you 
wouldn’t know yourself.” 

“ Hal,” I said, half-angrily, laying violent hands on my cherished 
tie, “ if you go on like this, ’1I——” 

“No you won't. Come, don’t be angry. You really do look 
jolly well; but it’s all my doings, so I’ll bear the blame if any one 
falls a victim to your fascinations.” 

I made another struggle to escape, but before I could move a 
finger I was hustled into my great coat and hat. Harley pause 
a moment to arrange his wideawake becomingly over his god- 
like locks, as my sisters used to call them, and I was on my way 
downstairs. 

In the hall Hal asked— 

“You don’t carry a latch-key, I suppose ?” 

“ No, I never use one.” 

Before I could say more, Harley had, by some magic call, 
summoned my landlady from the lower regions, and made his 
demand. 

At first the old lady—I beg her pardon—French ladies never 
are old—the young lady cast wrathful glances in my direction, 
but her wrath evaporated like steam under the skilful attack of 
my chief; and the desired key was handed over with a smile 
such as only Harley could have charmed. Indeed the téte-d-téte 
grew to such a length that I began to fear Hal had fallen a victim 
on this first occasion. 

But such, however, was not the case, and a few moments later 
I was being whirled out of No thoroughfare, on, on, from the 
dimly-lighted streets in the poorer part of the city, to the gay 
centre of the capital, where the ways were literally ablaze, and 
crowds, on pleasure bent, rolled to and fro in ceaseless move- 
ment. 





CuaPTer II, 


MADEMOISELLE LORIS. 


TRUE to his threat, Harley led me to Senté’s, and there set, or 
rather caused to be set, before me, a dinner, such as only that 
well-known restaurant can serve. Of this he ate but sparingly 
himself, but pressed, nay, insisted upon my partaking of 
every luxury, until I had stoutly to refuse to touch another 
mouthful. 


Then Hal called for the newspaper, and poured into my ears a list 
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of pleasures, declaring that to one of them he was bound to con- 
duct me. 

However, on informing him that I was as innocent as a baby of 
what would be the best to choose, he at last took matters 
into his own hands, and half-past eight saw us en route for the 
Palace des Princes. 

This proved to be a splendid building, at which a sort of variety 
entertainment on a magnificent scale—juggling, conjuring, sword 
playing, shooting, dancing of every kind, very good horse-riding, 
and an excellent band. 

This I enjoyed, partly, perhaps, because I had seen nothing of 
the kind forso long. It was such a perfect change after the dull 
monotony of my evenings of study, study, study, and partly 
because, no matter where Hal had chosen to drag me, I was so 
completely under his control that I could not have resisted. 

It seemed to me that since we had last met he had vastly im- 
proved; the petting, which from experience I knew the world 
would bestow upon him, instead of, as I had always prophesied, 
spoiling him, had not done so in the least degree ; he was just the 
same careless, winning lad as ever, and the constant flow of light 
talk, sparkling with fun, and which he poured into my ears, as we 
sat in the brilliantly illuminated hall, was sufficient to keep me 
amused in itself. 

Half the entertainment was over, and then followed the usual 
interval. 

In spite of my protestations that the sumptuous dinner of 
which I had so lately partaken would make it impossible to 
touch anything for a week to come, my remarks were met with a 
good-natured tolerance, as Hal, linking his arm in mine, no doubt 
for fear that I should endeavour to beat a retreat if circumstances 
offered, marched me from the crowded arena stalls to a deliciously 
cool arbour in the refreshment saloon where cigarettes and very 
light champagne became the order of the day. 

“By Jupiter, how stifling that place is,” said Hal, with a 
motion of his hand in the direction of the hall, as he stretched 
his well-built figure at full length on a low velvet lounge. “This 
is paradise after it. ‘These foreigners know how to do the work. 
Make us thirsty in a hall at 84 deg., and then lure us into an ice 
well, where, like the maiden in the poem, one continually hears 
a voice whispering, ‘drink, pretty creature, drink.’” 

“Don’t, Hal,” I said; “1 protest against such misapplication.” 

“ All right, old man, it sha’n’t occur again. Here, help yourself,” 
and he lazily tossed across his cigarette case. “Are not they 
beauties ? I thought you’d think so? I'll take you to lay ina 
stock to-morrow.” 
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“Thanks,” I said ironically. 

“Quite welcome, old boy. Now, isn’t this much better than 
grinding in that dreary dungeon of yours? If only Signor Cherini 
were to provide one or two slaves with fans the retreat would be 
perfect. By the gods, I don’t think I should outlive another half- 
hour in the hall. I vote we remain where we are for the rest of 
the time. What do you say, Jack? I leave it to you, shall we 
go, or stay?” 

“Ts there anything left worth seeing?” I asked cautiously, 
having reckoned that if I wanted to do any work on the morrow 
at all, I must abstain from touching any more of the champagne 
which Hal pressed upon me. 

“ Let’s see,” and Hal lazily perused the bill. 

“Signor Picato and his wonderful monkey—we can see enough 
specimens of Darwin’s theory around us without troubling to 
make their farther acquaintance. Madame Verté, act—‘ L’été,’ 
Have seen her do it a dozen times already. Monsieur 
Galazzi-—-more poodles. Signor Carto—shooting act—c., &c.,” 
and Hal, with a few sharp criticisms, ran over the whole list, and 
then laid it aside. 

“There’s not a single thing worth sacrificing this delicious 
solitude for. Stay though, what’s this?” and he took up the 
programme again, his eye attracted by a notice, in large letters, 
on the front, which, till now, had been folded back. This he now 
read out: 

“ Mademoiselle Loris, the Lion Queen, just returned from a most 
successful tour in America, will make her first appearance in 
France to-night, commencing a series of forty performances. 
Mademoiselle Loris will enter the cage at nine o’clock every 
evening.” 

“The Lion Queen!” repeated Harley. “I have heard of lion 
kings; but, surely this is a new idea, and worthy our attention, 
I should think. What do you say, Jack? Shall we make the 
effort, and see this wonder ?” 

I readily assented to this proposal, and a few moments later we 
had wended our way back to the hall. We found it, however, 
useless to attempt to regain our seats, for, evidently attracted by 
the new novelty, the whole place was crowded from floor to 
roof. 

‘** Mademoiselle Loris is to be honoured to-night,” said Harley, 
steadily making a way for us through the crush. 

*T don’t see any cage,” I said. 

“ Nor can any one yet. Ah, there it comes. By Jove, this is 
a new idea,” for just as the band struck up a lively air, the curtains 
which covered the entrance to the ring were drawn aside, and a 
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huge gilded car, square in shape and its contents hidden hy huge 
ornamented shutters, drawn by four beautiful cream horses, the 
foremost being ridden by a mulatto, a fine, handsome man, in the 
picturesque dress of an Eastern slave, thundered into the ring, the 
heavy roll of the wheels betraying it of no light build, and 
was brought to a standstill just within the opening. 

The mulatto sprang from his horse, unfastened two huge hooks, 
and the beautiful animals having obediently trotted off out of the 
ring, sprang on to the car, by withdrawing a bolt, caused the shutters 
of the cage to fall outward and disclose through the gilded bars 
on either side the lions within—three beautiful animals, two 
males and one female; not the lean, starved looking ones 
which are usually seen at such exhibitions, but really strikingly 
handsome specimens of the monarch of the forest; the male 
beast fully nine hands high, with massive limbs and a magnificent 
head and mane; the lioness and her cub equally in good condi- 
tion, but not to be compared with their lord and master. 

By this time Harley and I had succeeded in gaining the best 
position in the hall to see the show, namely, just outside the 
barrier which enclosed the cage, and only a few feet from where the 
slave had placed a pair of steps leading into the double entrance 
to the cage, by entering which the performer could put a good 
barricade of iron bars between herself and the audience, before un- 
fastening the second gate which led into the cage, a wise precaution 
which is too often disregarded, and from whence we had an excellent 
view of the cage and its occupants. As the shutters were lowered, 
the lions, whe had apparently been asleep, rose from corners of 
the cage, and the male beast stretching himself with a loud yawn, 
which showed to advantage his massive jaw, began to stalk slowly 
up and down, with a majestic tread. 

* What a superb brute!” I said in conjunction with many 
others around me. “ The perfect embodiment of physical strength. 
Surely, Hal, you are mistaken. No woman would dare venture in 
there.” 

“It certainly must require some nerve.” 

“TI do not suppose there is a man here who would like to do 
the same; but then, women are so incomprehensible.” 

“True, when we men call them weak and fearful, we forget 
very often that it is for others they are so, for themselves they are 
strong and fearless enough,” I said half to myself, half aloud. 

Harley leant forward so as to get a better view of the lions, and 
at the same moment the biggest one sprang forward, with flashing 
eyes and his whole body alive with emotion, and gave vent to a 
mighty roar, such as woke the echoes of the hall like a crash of 
thunder. 
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I moved back a step or two, half involuntarily seizing Harley’s 
arm, for it seemed to me the eyes which lighted up with sudden 
fury gleamed so fiercely through the gilded bars were fixed upon 
him with such an expression of intensified fury that I forgot the 
strong barrier which lay between us. It seemed to me as if some 
instinct had led the beast to take an incomprehensible dislike to 
my companion, for the mighty roar he gave was full of anger, and 
he began to pace up and down the cage with his tail lashing the 
floor as a sign of inward agitation, and his eyes hardly for an 
instant removed from his face. 

“ Good heavens!” said Hal, “ wouldn’t you think I had done 
something to offend his majesty ? Iam not sorry there are so 
many inches of wrought iron between him and me. I quite agree 
with you, Jack, that this is a marvellous woman who will face— 
nay, more, subdue such an animal. A woman! Byall the gods, 
she’s more than that. She who can tame the king of the forest 
must be a goddess at least.” 

** T wonder what she is like ? ” I said, turning to look in the 
direction of the entrance. 

“One of those women, no doubt, who seem to have been meant 
for men. A perfect amazon, I expect. We must look for a 
giantess in form, to equal the proportion of courage she must 
possess ; in fact, 


A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow bound with burning gold.” 


“Not of necessity a goddess in appearance,” I argued; “ great 
things such as courage may be wrapped in strange coverings.” 

“Nevertheless you will find I am right in what I say,” 
answered Hal with a superior smile, but almost before the words 
were out of his mouth they were proved false. 

The heavy velvet curtains divided, and the Lion Queen entered 
the arena. 

“The Lion Queen ! a goddess! a giantess! ” 

In every detail Harley’s description was a false one. 

As the curtain parted, the figure which met our gaze—the 
gaze of thousands—was that of a young girl in every way the 
very reverse of what he had predicted she would be. A very young 
girl—so young that she was almost childish in appearance— 
hardly above medium height, certainly not tall, of slight, fragile 
build, and a figure but slightly developed, and certainly hardly 
womanly in its slenderness, but which showed to advantage in 
the costume she wore. 

It was like the slave’s, eastern in fashion. A long, loose, flowing 
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robe of some soft dead white material, cut low over the shoulders, 
from which long open sleeves left the arms, soft and rounded as a 
baby’s, bare save for a pair of plain gold armlets fastened by long 
chains, the gown trailing the ground behind for some inches, and 
falling in soft folds in front, confined at the waist by a gold 
belt of great width, a circle of not many inches. 

A murmur almost of wonder went round the house as, with a 
low inclination of her head, the girl advanced into the ring, and 
the next moment had entered the barrier round the cage, and 
was advancing towards the steps. 

The band had ceased playing, and every eye was turned upon 
her—Harley and myself gazing in absolute awe, so different was 
the apparition to what we had expected. 

She came nearer. 

“ By all the gods, Jack,” said my friend, suddenly awakening 
from his astonishment, “ I did not believe such a woman existed.” 

“ Hush, Hal,” I whispered, but it was too late. 

In his wonderment he had spoken louder than he had intended. 
The Lion Queen, advancing with that slow, graceful tread which 
added to the charm of her appearance, was almost beside us, and 
his words evidently reached her. She had crossed the ring with 
her head rather bent, and without so muchas glancing to right or 
left, but as Hal’s loud whisper broke the silence she raised it sud- 
denly and looked at the speaker, so that I, who stood at his side, 
had a good view of the face which till now had been hidden. 

Heavens, whata face! Just as simple and childlike in ex- 
pression and form as the figure to which it belonged. 

And such a pretty face, too, with delicately rounded features, 
small nose and mouth, a low, clear forehead, from which a mass 
of rich golden curls were held in check by a narrow gilt circlet, 
and eyes, such beautiful blue eyes, as deep and shadowy as a lake 
on a summer’s day when the slight breeze rustles the overhanging 
trees reflected in it to and fro. Just the softest, sweetest blue 
eyes that ever made a lovely face perfect almost beyond descrip- 
tion. How well I remember the half-shy, half-defiant look in 
them when first I looked upon them, and I might not have 
been able to picture them in my mind so plainly so that they were 
never, never, not even now when years have made my own grow 
weak and dim, will they be effaced. But their gaze was not turned 
to me. 

No, it rested for the one brief moment I had to note them upon 
my companion, Harley Harrowdean. He was standing with one 
hand on my shoulder, his tall figure showing to advantage in his 
evening dress, for he had laid aside his wrapper and tucked his 
hat under his arm, the well-cut evening suit with the spotless 
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linen which he wore, two splendid diamonds sparkling on his 
breast suited him to perfection, while the excitement of the 
evening had raised a brilliant colour to his handsome face, and his 
eyes flashed as he flung back his haughty head, then as suddenly 
bent it with a half-respectful bow, as if of apology, as he met 
the gaze of the Lion Queen. 

It was the work of an instant. No one but myself might have 
noted it, for at that moment the lion again sprang forward with a 
roar which was even louder than before. 

The Lion Queen, who had not even stayed her steps as she 
glanced at Harley, passed quickly onward, but not before I noted 
the crimson flush which had mounted like a fiery shadow over 
her fair face—even to the very brow. 

I turned to Hal to see if he had noticed it, but he was leaning 
nonchalantly against the rail before him, answering a question 
which one of the bystanders had put to him, and before I can 
address him a murmur of applause, hushed as it rises, announces 
that the Lion Queen is in the cage. Then a thrill of wonder 
follows, for as she closes the inner door the lions spring towards her 
with a sudden bound which threatens to dash her to the ground, 
but as she stands without so much as the usual whip to 
enforce control, she at once evinces her power, for the huge 
animals rub their heads for a moment against her white robe, 
then lie down apparently quite content at her feet. 

A burst of applause followed this undoubted proof of their com- 
plete subjection, and the Lion Queen proceeded at once to give 
further evidence of her power. 

It was truly wonderful the control she possessed over her 
charges. They were to her apparently pets whom her slightest 
word or even gesture could govern. 

At a motion of her hand they all three sat up and begged. They 
sprang through hoops in the same manner, once the largest beast 
carrying the hoop away with him, shaking himself free of it, and 
bringing it back in his mouth with an air of great penitence to 
his mistress; at another running away with it and throwing it 
outside the cage ; then, at a word, the whole trio sprang once into 
the air and fell dead, as it were, to the ground, causing the cage 
to rattle with the force of the fall, submitting quietly to be 
examined by the queen, allowing her to make an attempt to 
leave the cage before the lioness caught her back by the edge of 
her robe. 

But the crowning feat of all was when, the performance over, 
the Lion Queen, after caressing her pets fearlessly, throwing her 


arms round their necks and even kissing their noses, prepared 
to leave the cage. 
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She opened the inner door and stood just without, but though 
the huge animals had followed closely on her heels—and the gate 
of freedom was opened to them—not one ventured a step beyond 
their usual limit of confinement, but sat or crouched down just 
within, in a very dejected manner, as their tamer quietly closed 
the iron barred door behind her. 

The next moment, amidst a roar of applause, she had ascended 
the steps, bowed her acknowledgements in the ring and dis- 
appeared from our view behind the entrance curtains, followed by 
the lions’ cage drawn off by the cream ponies. 

A little later Harley and I had made our way out of the crush 
and were slowly traversing the well-lighted streets of the city 
in the direction of my lodgings, for in spite of Harley’s pressing 
invitation I had steadily adhered to my resolution to go straight 
home. 

Our walk was rather a silent one—we were both of us smoking, 
but once, just as we passed out of the hall, Hal looked back with a 
strange look on his handsome face as he said meditatively, more 
to himself than to me: 

“What a wonderful performance! Lion queen, indeed! She’s 
a queen of women rather! What a child she looked; how 
perfectly she trusted those brutes, and how completely they were 
under her control! By heavens, if she can rule beasts like that, 
it’s a pity for we men there are not more like her in the world.” 

I smiled, I knew not why, as I answered : 

“T do not quite see the force of your argument. I doubt even 
if Mademoiselle Loris could rule one man as she does those lions.” 

Harley lit his cigarette, but made no reply. Not far from the 
end of the street where I lived we parted, Hal, with a promise 
to call upon me early on the morrow, and I, with many thanks 
for my pleasant evening. 

Yes, it had been a pleasant evening—in spite of all I tried to 
make myself believe that I had far better been at home studying, 
and when Harley’s tall figure had disappeared in the crowd which 
flowed up and down the thoroughfare, I turned on my way, half- 
wishing I had accepted his invitation, for I missed his cheery voice 
at my side—his shrewd, quick-witted remarks and tales—and his 
boyish laugh at any absurdity. 

Nor was I disappointed. 

That evening Harley had been if anything gayer and more 
reckless than ever, and favoured me with a description of a few 
of his experiences in life—as he called them—which, while I 
could not be amused at their drollery, certainly did not tend to 
raise my estimate of his character. And yet try as I could, so 
brightly and daringly were his stories told that I had not the 
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heart to censure him, but at the same time I hated to see his 
fine nature giving such undoubted proofs that the world’s 
favouritism was as usual but too blindly bestowed. And as I walked 
I pondered over the last few words which had passed between us. 

“ Hal,” I had asked him, “ why don’t you marry?” . 

“ Can’t afford it,” he said throwing away the end of his fifth 
cigarette. ‘ Besides, I am just as contented asI am. Women 
are such empty-headed fools after all—a little admiration, a few 
compliments are enough to turn their heads. They love homage 
as the bee does honey, and don’t care how they get it. Marry!” 
he repeated. “ Well, I suppose I shall,some day. But not yet— 
or at least not till I find some one worth having—I mean as 
regards worldly riches. I must marry for money, you know. 
There, don’t look so shocked—it is not such a heinous sin 
after all, and it’s a common thing nowadays.” 

“TI do not see that that makes it any the less an offence,” 
I began, but before I could finish my sentence Hal’s attention 
had been claimed by a lady of some personal attractions, who 
greeted him with great effusion. 

“Excuse me, old man,” he said, “I must speak to Madame 
Vertis—she’s one of those who might have been Mrs. Harley 
Harrowdean—only, as I told her, I can’t afford it—so we remain 
affectionate friends instead.” 

Just as my reflections reached this point I reached my lodgings, 
and a little later I was tossing to and fro in the restlessness 
of a more than usually broken slumber. 

And that night I had a strange dream, and in it Harley 
Harrowdean, more handsome and gay than ever, stood up before 
me and said, in his lighthearted tones, “I shall never marry 
for love—I can’t afford it.” As he spoke I heard a cry as of 
some one in pain, and before my eyes rose a vision of a fair 
girlish face, surrounded by soft brown hair, and lit up by a 
pair of the gentlest brown eyes—eyes, which when they turned 
to look upon my friend grew dull with sudden agony, and 
before I could tell what happened next, a mocking voice, 
strangely like that of my brother Jack, rose as it were from 
the far, far distance saying, “There is no such thing as broken 
hearts—no such thing as broken hearts.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“AFTER your flagrant conduct this evening,” George Arundell 
said, his voice trembling with passion, “all must be at end 
between us. I dare not trust my happiness in your hands. I 
would not endure another evening such as the one I have just 
passed through—not to gain the empire of the world. Cruel— 
heartless—-faithless—you, whom I believed good and true as the 
angels—” 

Edith Angerley looked straight before her, apparently gazing 
into the garden beneath, as it lay bathed in the silvery rays of 
the summer moonlight. She disdained to defend herself, to plead 
for justice, while feeling as if her heart would break. Her birth- 
night ball, which she had anticipated with almost childish 
eagerness, had passed off brilliantly, as everybody assured her, and 
during the evening no one had seemed more light-hearted than 
she. Yet, as she stood on the terrace, with her betrothed lover, 
she was obliged to mentally confess that she should ever remem- 
ber this night as a most miserable one. 

The handsome young couple were admirably suited to each 
other in every respect. There was only one discordant note to 
spoil the harmony of their mutual affection—George Arundell’s 
fatal tendency to jealousy. He was absurdly jealous of every one 
who approached Edith, but above all of her cousin, Reginald 
Eastwood. It was true Reginald loved his beautiful cousin to 
distraction, and certainly he persecuted her with his addresses. 
Even this night, although he knew that she was engaged to 
George Arundell, and that George’s chief failing was his unhappy 
liability to jealousy, he had haunted her during the entire 
evening, almost monopolizing her both in the dances and at 
supper. Finally, when a camellia dropped from a small diamond 
brooch in the bosom of her gown, he had caught up the flower, 
and had refused to restore it to her. After that she angrily told 
him not to come near her again, and bitterly said that his conduct 
would indubitably lead to a quarrel between herself and George. 
She did not like to say that George had given her the camellia in 
theafternoon. Reginald ironically thanked her for the hint about 
quarrelling with her betrothed, and added that decidedly he 
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should in nowise alter his behaviour, with more words to the same 
effect, which resulted in a little scene of reproachfulness in the 
conservatory. 

But the mischief was already done. To George’s prejudiced 
eyes it seemed as if Edith were encouraging her cousin, if not 
seriously, at least with the object of amusing herself by an idle 
flirtation. When all the guests had departed, for home or for the 
rooms allotted to them in the house, he followed Edith to the 
terrace overlooking the pleasure garden. With intense anger and 
bitterness he poured forth his long-repressed wrath. At first 
Edith made an effort to explain; then pride and a strong sense of 
being most unjustly treated, induced her to be haughtily silent. 

As these last words rushed from her lover’s white lips, the 
young girl shuddered as if with cold; she drew her scarlet wrap 
closely about her shoulders and throat, and suddenly swept past 
George. 

“ Good-night, or rather good morning, Mr. Arundell,” she said, 
although her voice trembled so much she could scarcely speak. 
She flitted rapidly across the deserted ball-room, and glided up 
the staircase. In her white ball dress, which floated round her 
like a cloud, her face perfectly pale, her eyes feverishly bright, her 
long fair hair disordered, she looked like a beautiful spectre. Her 
father met her on the staircase,and stopped her. He was startled 
by her terrible pallor, and asked her, in alarm, if she was tired. 

“Tired!” she repeated. Her voice sounded strangely—* Yes, 
my father—tired of life—tired of everything.” 

“My darling! What is the matter ?” 

She leaned her head against his shoulder, and with deep 
anguish, told him of this last quarrel with her betrothed. The 
old man was greatly angered by the conduct of both young men; 
but George had so often displayed unreasonable jealousy that he 
tried to make light of this unhappy outbreak, and comforted the 
weeping girl as far as he could. To all his attempts at consola- 
tion Edith made no answer, clinging to him, and crying passion- 
ately while he spoke; at last she kissed him, and wearily passed 
up to her own room. And a truly miserable night she spent. 

George Arundell was, if possible,;even more wretched, and 
wasted the night in pacing up and down his room like a caged 
panther. 

The next morning, by Mr. Angerley’s desire, George came to 
the house, and the old gentleman spoke most energetically to 
him. The long and unsatisfactory interview ended by Mr. 
Angerley’s furiously declaring that he would never permit George 
Arundell to visit the house again. 

In the evening, Reginald called, just after dinner. Edith was 
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in her own room, where she had been lying down since the after- 
noon, suffering from a violent headache. He announced that he 
was on the point of leaving England, as he had that morning 
received his appointment to a post in the Indian Civil Service, for 
which he had long been waiting, and he was obliged to go imme- 
diately—he must indeed start that very night for London. A 
message was sent to Edith, at his earnest wish, asking if she 
could see him, and representing the urgency of his desire to bid 
her farewell. Her mother, with whom Reginald was a favourite, 
went up to beg her to come down, but she persisted in saying that 
she was too ill to see anybody. At length, an hour having 
elapsed, Reginald reluctantly rose to go. His uncle accompanied 
him to the door of the house, and remained for some ten or fifteen 
minutes talking earnestly with him. 

“Be careful how you make so lavish a display of wealth as you 
go,” Mr. Angerley half-smilingly said, pointing to a handsome 
locket dangling from the young man’s watch chain. It was set 
with a monogram in diamonds, and flashed in the light of the 
hall lamp with the slightest movement. Some of the poachers 
or their friends might relieve you of your trinkets, and give you 
a knock on the head at the same time.” 

Reginald hastily caught the locket, and put it inside the pocket 
of his waistcoat. 

“ T would not lose this for any consideration whatever,” he said. 
“It is the only present Edith ever made me. Do you remember. 
uncle, she gave it to me when I came home from school, as I 
had carried off so many prizes, and otherwise pleased her? You 
told me she bought it herself out of her quarter’s pocket- 
money. I thought then that things would have turned out very 
differently from what they have done.” 

Mr. Angerley sighed heavily. ‘Good night, my boy—good- 
bye,” he said huskily, wringing the young man’s hand. Reginald 
hurriedly ran off; his uncle watched him as his alert figure went 
at a swinging pace along the road. Some of the trees which 
usually hid the roadway had been lately felled, to make room for 
a fresh addition to the shrubbery, so there was at present a clear 
view. 

Reginald secretly suspected that his cousin had avoided him ; 
he slackened his pace, walking with slow steps and a moody air. 
Some impulse prompted him to lightly spring over a part of the 
fence dividing the grounds from the road, and run to glance up 
at Edith’s window. He felt as if he should like to look once 
more even at the blank face of the room that held her before 
parting with her for ever. She might be looking out, or her 
shadow might fall on the blind. A dim light illumined the window: 
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there was no other sign of life, and at the end of five or six 
minutes he turned away again, going out by an iron postern gate 
at the end of the grounds. Almost at the gate, in the road, he 
encountered the gardener, and spoke to him. This young fellow 
and he had been friends from their boyhood, and he told him now 
that he was about to leave England, perhaps for ever, and ex- 
changed with him a hearty farewell. Then Reginald hurried off, 
and Sam disappeared in the darkness surrounding the house. 
Scarcely had Reginald walked five yards when, to his dismay, he 
missed the gold locket from his watch-guard. It must have 
become detached when he jumped over the fence. He turned 
back to search for it, and re-entered by the postern gate, left 
slightly ajar by Sam. As he was peering about anxiously on 
every side, a rustling sound caught his attention; in a moment or 
two he saw the fluttering of a pale silken skirt. Edith was there, 
walking alone,in the shrubbery. Reginald strode rapidly towards 
her, and in a minute was beside her. Much as he valued the 
locket, he knew there was but small chance of finding it by the 
uncertain light of the moon, and he could easily write to Mr. 
Angerley to instruct the servants regarding a proper search. 

The young girl started back when she saw her cousin, and 
would have escaped had it been possible, but she was obliged to 
face him, and listen to his passionate, half-bitter, half-tender re- 
proaches. Then, knowing that he had little time to lose, he 
began to speak in the same tone,on the subject which. of all 
others she abhorred—his love for her. 

“You know that George and I have quarrelled; that we 
can never be even friends again!” cried Edith in a strange thrilling 
voice. ‘And you take a mean, cowardly advantage of my un- 
happiness—you come to torment me,” she continued wildly. “It 
was your doing—and I can never forgive you. I will never 
regard you as anything but my bitterest enemy.” 

“You can scarcely blame me for trying to obtain the only 
prize I value—the only thing in the world for which I care—you 
cannot, surely, blame me for George’s ill-temper and want of 
generosity.” 

“ You talk folly,” said Edith, turning from him in deep anger. 

“Folly! Is it folly to say that I love you as no woman ever 
was loved before; that I think of you by day and by night, that 
I would do anything—anything, if I dreamt that even the most 
distant hope existed of my being able to one day call you mine. 
I would wait years—I would wait years; I would dare any danger ; 
I would brave anything. It is folly,” he added in an altered tone, 
“it is indeed folly, to throw my hopes, my life, my heart, at your 
feet, to have them trampled on, to waste my existence, to pour 
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prayers and protestations into the ears of a deaf idol, and not 
obtain as much as one kind smile in return for my devotion.” 
Then, seizing Edith violently by the wrist, he continued in a sharp 
undertone: ‘ Of one thing be assured—if you will not marry me, 
I swear that you shall never be the wife of another; you have 
driven me todespair; I am no longer master of myself; you make 
me reckless. What is life without you? You may well fear me,” 
he savagely cried, as she shrank from him. “I do not care what 
becomes of me since I am denied the only favour I ask of 
Heaven.” 

The pale rays of the young moon, shimmering down, revealed 
a terrible expression on his face as he-uttered these words. 

“For pity’s sake, do not make a scene. You know my mother 
has been ill, and even now the doctors declare that any agitation 
may be hurtful—fatal—to her.” 

“T have no desire to make a scene,” he scornfully replied. 
“Your mother could not hear me if I shouted at the top of my 
voice, considering the distance between this and the house. 
Listen, Edith. Do you really mean that after to-night we must 
be strangers, that you will regard me simply as an enemy? Now 
mark me. I swear to you that if you will not be my wife you 
shall never marry another.” 

He leaned down and looked closely into her face. The glance 
of dislike and horror which she darted at him was enough. An 
irresistible impulse made him draw a pistol from the breast pocket 
of his travelling overcoat. 

“See here. If you do not promise—swear to me, that you will 
be my wife within six months from to-night, I will kill you, and 
then kill myself.” 

“T defy you, and your idle boy's threats. Even now, I love 
George, whom I have lost, too much to listen to your wild ravings. 
Let me pass, Reginald.” 

The instant she uttered these werds a sharp report rang in 
her ears, a flash seemed to dazzle her, and she fell to the 
ground, with a piercing shriek—a cry that aroused weird echoes 
in the tranquil night air. With a cry hardly less terrible, Reginald 
flung himself on his knees beside her. He had not intended to 
kill her, or even to draw the trigger, for he had been carrying 
this small loaded pistol simply as a protection on his night’s 
journey. In his despair, he would have slain himself had he 
possessed the means of doing so. 

Two persons rushed towards him from opposite directions— 
Edith’s mother and George Arundell. 

George had been on his way, slowly, but regretfully, to ask 
pardon of her who had so lately been his betrothed wife. Often 
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had they kept tryst in this peaceful spot, and he knew there 
was a strong probability of finding her here at this hour. He 
had walked along by the boundary wall and fence of the grounds, 
and had paused at the little iron postern gate opening from the 
shrubbery into the road, hearing voices in angry discussion. The 
voice of Edith had arrested him, and when he recognized the 
accents of Reginald, his fatal jealously broke out anew, and he 
could not move from the place where he stood. On hearing the 
shot, and Edith’s agonized shriek, he pushed open the gate, still 
left ajar as Reginald had found it, and darted towards the scene of 
the tragedy, guided by the lamentations of the murderer. 
Aroused to a sense of his’ danger, and terrified by the echoes 
of hurrying footsteps from the house, Reginald sprang up and glared 
around like a wild beast at bay. Before George could seize him, 


he had flown towards the gate, and rushed out, closing it as he 
went. 


Edith was dead. 


Her mother was holding the poor girl up in an agony of grief, 
trying to wipe away the red blood which was still flowing. George, 
failing in his efforts to secure the criminal, was kneeling beside 
his love, endeavouring to assist Mrs. Angerley. 

The father rushed from the house, alarmed by the scream of 
his dying child. He was followed by the servants. The moment 
Mrs. Angerley caught sight of her husband, she swooned. She 
was carried away to her own room, by order of Mr. Angerley, 
who snatched up his daughter, and sent off one of the men for a 
surgeon. George Arundell was now standing, his face perfectly 
white, his entire form trembling, the pistol which had fallen 
from Reginald tightly gripped in his right hand. 

“Seize him!” cried Mr. Angerley. “ Seize the assassin!” 

George dropped the pistol, and looked in petrified amazement 
at the men who advanced to secure him. For a moment he was 
unable to comprehend Mr. Angerley’s words; then he cried out, 
vehemently declaring his innocence. 

“If not you, who then is guilty ?” demanded Mr. Angerley. 

There was a momentary hesitation. George cherished no love 
nor liking for Reginald, but he was reflecting, was it his duty to 
give him up to justice, was it a feeling of justice, or a pitiful 
yearning for revenge which prompted him to denounce the real 
criminal? The hesitation was natural in the confused state 
of his mind, but it was fatal to his safety, for it was regarded 
as a sign of guilt by the watching witnesses who surrounded 
him. 


“Who, then,” thundered Mr. Angerley, “who has slain my 
child, if not you?” 
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“Reginald Eastwood is the murderer, not I,” was the calm 
answer of George. “Her mother can clear me.” 

“Tf, as you say, Reginald Eastwood has killed her, where is he? 
You ought to be able to answer that plain question. How did 
you come here ; how did he escape?” 

“T came through the little gate yonder, and he ran through it 
when he had committed his crime.’ 

“That gate is always closed, even in the daytime—it fastens 
with a most peculiar lock—it is unlikely, it isimpossible that you 
could have come through it, for it could not be opened from with- 
out, or that he could have escaped by it, for it is most difficult to 
unfasten the lock in any case. Reginald Eastwood left this house 
three quarters of an hour since—I saw him depart.” 

“T met him, walking very quick towards the station about an 
‘arf a hour ago, sir,” cried Sam, starting forward. “I came 
through this here gate, and shut it, fast enough,” he added, quite 
believing he spoke the truth. 

The rapid dialogue had occupied only a few seconds in passing 
between Edith’s father and George. The old man had been trying 
to discern some signs of life in his child, and now, almost hope- 
less, he gathered her more closely in his arms, then, aided by one 
of the men, carried her to the sitting-room overlooking the lawn. 
As he did so, the surgeon who had been sent for hastened into 
the room. Before he spoke, all knew, by the expression of his 
face, that there was no hope whatever. 

George Arundell was seized, and taken into the dining-room. 

One of the servants—it was Sam, the gardener—during the 
slight scuffle occasioned by George’s resistance, happened to touch 
something with his foot. He stooped and picked up the pistol 
which George had dropped, on being so unexpectedly accused by 
Mr. Angerley. The man looked attentively at the weapon by the 
light of the moon, then carried it to his master. 

“Sir,” he said, “I thought it right to bring you this pistol. 
It’s got G, A. engraved on the name plate.” 

Mr. Angerley snatched the weapon, and went close to the lamps 
on the chimney-piece. True enough, the initials on the name- 
plate were those of George Arundell. The coincidence, for it was 
nothing more, was a dreadful one. In reality, Reginald had 
bought it from a schoolfellow years ago, a boy named Garnett 
Armstrong. 

Throughout that terrible night, George scarcely remembered 
his own situation, his mind being so filled with grief for the sudden, 
awful death of his beloved. He was so perfectly confident he 
should be completely exculpated by Mrs. Angerley, who would be 
able to detail the scene from the moment of his entrance and 
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Reginald’s flight, that when, at intervals, the danger of his position 
occurred to him, he dismissed all forebodings. 

The inquiry before the magistrates was held the next morning. 
George Arundell presented a pitiable aspect, pale, worn and 
haggard, his attire uncared for, his hair and beard disordered. 
Not one in the room was ignorant of the engagement which had 
existed between himself and the murdered girl. 

The servants were examined first. Their evidence was simple. 
They merely corroborated each other in the testimony that on 
rushing into the shrubbery they had found Miss Angerley lying 
on the path apparently dead, supported by her mother, George 
Arundell kneeling by her, stooping over the poor young lady, with 
a pistol in his hand. They had been alarmed by the report of a 
pistol, and this weapon, on being examined, proved to have been 
recently discharged. 

Sam was the chief witness. His evidence proved beyond a 
doubt that Reginald Eastwood had been rapidly departing from 
the house about twenty minutes or half-an-hour before the crime 
was committed, that, on leaving Sam, he had walked off briskly, 
and certainly did not return; he was positive Mr. Eastwood did 
not return, as he did not see him again. Sam was able to assert 
this with confidence, as he had gone direct into the kitchen 
to get his supper on bidding Reginald good-night; but the 
magistrates understood him to declare his settled belief founded 
on good grounds that Reginald Eastwood could not have returned, 
or he must inevitably have seen him. 

The pistol which Sam had picked up was produced, and a 
visible tremour ran through those present when it was ascertained 
that the initials “G.A.” were engraved upon it. 

Reginald Eastwood, it was found, had left for London the pre- 
ceding evening. A telegram was sent up to London, to Scotland 
Yard, by order of the magistrates. 

The father was called, and told all that he had to tell, which 
was terribly against George Arundell. He spoke of the quarrel 
between George Arundell and Edith Angerley, occasioned by 
the furious jealousy felt by the young man of Reginald East- 
wood ; of the abrupt manner in which the engagement had come 
to an end; of George’s behaviour during the interview which he, 
Mr. Angerley, had had with him on the morning after the 
quarrel, when he had said many things betraying a certain rancour 
not only against Edith, but against her cousin; he described 
what the servants had already described—the scene in the shrub- 
bery; he went minutely over all the circumstances of Reginald 
Eastwood’s visit, and confidently denied that the young man had 
cherished any sinister intentions towards his daughter, judging by 
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the way in which he had spoken of her. He also mentioned 
having accompanied Reginald to the door of the house, and 
watched him as he passed quickly down the road, being evidently 
in a hurry to regain lost time—time lost in waiting to see his 
cousin. The young man was in haste to catch a particular train, 
and there could be little doubt that he had reached the station 
at the hour fixed for the departure of his train, and gone away 
to London. 

The last point on which he touched was like a death-blow to 
the man whom he almost accused. 

“The evidence of my wife, gentlemen,” he said, in a broken 
voice, “although of the highest importance, you. will be unable 
to gain. She has for some time past been in feeble health, and 
we were warned that the slightest agitation would be fatal either 
to life or toreason. The predictions of her medical advisers have 
been verified.” Fora moment Mr. Angerley buried his face in his 
hands; but after a brief struggle to regain self-command, he 
went on. “The shock of last night-—-— Gentlemen, my wife 
has lost her reason.” 

There was a sudden commotion at this announcement. ‘George 
Arundell felt as if he were in deep waters, sinking. His only 
hope of exculpation was withdrawn. He turned white, and leaning 
forward, for a minute or two lost all consciousness of what was 
going on. 

Being cautioned, he was asked if he wished to say anything ? 
Overcome by agitation, he could only shake his head. 

At the coroner’s inquest, which followed immediately, he did 
offer an explanation—repeating what he had said to Mr. Angerley 
on the night of the murder. But he was entirely disbelieved, 
and he was committed to Isleworth Gaol, to await his trial for 
the murder of Edith Angerley. 

It was found that Reginald Eastwood had left London almost 
directly after reaching his hotel, and was, it appeared on further 
inquiry, already on his way to India. Before the time appointed 
for the trial arrived, intelligence was received that the vessel in 
which he had sailed had been wrecked, and that not one human 
being on board had escaped. It was, therefore, never discovered 
that Reginald Eastwood had not embarked at all. His name 
was down, and his luggage was on board, but he was not forth- 
coming when the “ Violet” weighed anchor. 

As the days passed, seeming to go paradoxically, at once 
rapidly and with torturing slowness, the mind of George Arun- 
dell was dragged honath every stage of miserable sensation. 
Such feelings may be crudely imagined, but never described— 
scarcely to be translated by a master hand. 
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The day which was to release the unhappy accused or condemn 
him to a shameful death, broke at length. 

The trial was at last over. His counsel did everything that 
human ingenuity or skill could achieve to clear him, but in vain. 
George Arundell was found Guilty, and sentenced to the death 
of a malefactor. 

During the entire time from the first inquiry to the close of 
the trial, Reginald Eastwood lay concealed in a lodging on the 
outskirts of London, fearing, trembling for his own safety, yet 
tormented by a strange remorse, for he was naturally generous 
and straightforward. He had not known until the inquest had 
been held, that Mrs. Angerley was the only witness of his crime ; 
he had fled in such an agony of terror, grief, and remorse that 
he had scarcely known where he was going or whom he passed, or 
who might be watching him. 

His sufferings all this time had been so great as almost to 
atone for his crime. There was a desperate conflict in his own 
mind, an hourly debate as to whether he would, or would not, give 
himself up as the real criminal. Day after day, night after night, 
he debated within himself the question—must he not give him- 
self up to justice, and ffee an innocent man? Day after day 
found him still undecided. 

When news reached him that the “ Violet” had been wrecked, 
and all on board her lost, it seemed to him as if this question was 
settled. When the trial came on, he devoured the reports with 
hungry interest. The sentence pronounced, he put the debated 
question aside for ever, letting George Arundell suffer still the 
anguish and the shame. But a new fear seized him. As Mrs. 
Angerley had witnessed the scene, she could easily clear the con- 
demned man, should she recover her reason. Six words from her 
would entirely alter the aspect of affairs. 

“Even then,” he argued, “I am safe. They think I perished 
in the wreck of the ‘ Violet.’ I am safe.” 

Three weeks later he was found dead in his bedroom by the 
landlady of the house where he was staying, having blown out his 
brains with a revolver. He had left enough money to defray the 
necessary expenses of his funeral. It was never discovered that 
he had not gone down with the ill-fated passengers of the “Violet.” 

Poor Mrs. Angerley had been conveyed to the County Asylum. 
Although her disorder did not exhibit itself in violent paroxysms, 
she was so totally unconscious of what was going on around her, 
that it was impossible to leave her at large. She remembered 
nothing of what had happened since her marriage—in imagina- 
tion she returned to the days of her girlhood—and when her 
husband visited her, she did not recognize him in the least. 
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The time went on. George Arundell having sent, and received 
an unfavourable answer to a petition addressed to the Home 
Secretary, resigned himself to his fate, and tranquilly waited for 
the end. It was very bitter to know that a few words from one 
person could clear him, and that those words, although they 
might be spoken at any moment, might not be spoken for years 
—might never be uttered. 

It wanted but a fortnight to the terrible day when the awful 
drama would be finished, when it was found that Mrs. Angerley 
was beginning to sink rapidly. 

Her husband sat by her, as she lay sleeping, a childlike smile on 
her face. He noticed that one hand was tightly clutched, even in 
sleep, as if she held something, and cautiously he attempted to 
discover what it might be. It appeared to be attached to a long 
gold chain round her neck. She moved uneasily as he touched 
her hand and moaned; at the moment one of the nurses entered. 

“ She always holds it like that, sir,” she whispered. ‘“ Don’t 
meddle with it. If we try to take it from her, she goes off into 
a sort of fit. It’s a locket, set with diamonds.” 

The slight whisper wakened Mrs. Angerley; she opened her 
eyes, and gazed at her husband. Her reason was suddenly restored, 
as had been foreseen. She was strangely calm, and although at 
first unable to comprehend her situation, by degrees remembered 
everything ; she was intensely anxious to learn what had happened 
since the night her child had been slain. The few clear words 
that lifted the brand of shame from the condemned man were 
spoken. The locket so persistently clutched in her hand was 
Edith’s gift to Reginald, dropped by him almost on the spot where 
the ill-fated girl fell. Mrs. Angerley had touched it in gathering 
her daughter in her arms, and had kept it, almost without 
realizing at the moment that she held it. 

George Arundell was at once set at liberty. In his morbid 
self-reproach, he considered himself as morally guilty of the death 
of his unhappy betrothed, and this wretched feeling, allied to his 
profound grief, haunted his lonely life. 

E. C. NEEDHAM. 














JUNE. 


JUNE in the woods 
Where the airs are sweet, 
And the wild white buds 
Burst beside our feet, 
And the children play, 
And the stream flows down, 
With its song, all day 
To the summer town. 


June in the fields 

Where the corn is green, 
And the poppy yields 

A red harvest e’en, 
And the bye-paths run 

To the stiles grown grey, 
And at set of sun 

All the lovers stray. 


June in the street 

Where the noon looks down 
In its summer heat 

On the great old town, 
And the walls are high, 

And the ways confin’d, 
And there’s little sky, 

And but little wind. 


June in the rooms 
Where the shop-girls sew— 
In the fourth-floor glooms 
Where consumptives grow, 
And the hours are long, 
And the wage not much, 
And of weak and strong 
There are many such. 


June on the world— 

It is June right round, 
With its white clouds furl’d, 
And its days of sound ; 

Where the turf is starr’d, 
Where the street is bare, 

Where the life is hard 
It is June e’en there ! 
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28 813 7.417 8/313 0/3 0 8 | 51 1355713 2518 0|5 1 5 

29, 81610 419 7\3 14 6:3 110] 52 1310 8|716 96 1 2|5 4 
30 9005 1 631511/3 3 0} 53/1316 08 056 4 5/5 7 5 
31/9 3 3:5 3 5/317 413 4 3) 54/14 1 5/8 4 O16 710/510 8 
32:19 66/5 5 4|318 9/3 5 6] 55/14 7018 7 8 611 51514 2 
| 33':99 95 7 2:4 0 2)3 6 9] 56/1412 9.811 8615 2/518 0 
| 341'913 0.5 9 O14 1 8/3 8 0 | 57 141810816 0619 2)6 2 0 
35: 916 4.511 0/4 3 2/3 9 5/58/15 5 319 0 87 3 516 6 8 
36 919 9 513 0/4 4 8131010] 59/1512 019 510.7 710/610 9 
37 10 3 3:5 15 O14 6 3/1312 31] 60/1519 01911 6/1712 5/615 G 





EXAMPLE. 

A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4 :12: 3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a ** Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. ‘The 
amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy ” will be determined thus :—Suppose {100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 


would assure at death £40, or efght-twentieths of £100. 


—+ee 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d.a-Year. | £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 ,, 48.0d. ,, | 700 ,, 148.0d. ,, 
300 ,, 6s,Q0d.__,, | 1000 ,, 20s. Od. » 
JOHN H. MCLAREN, .laxager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Swé-.\/anager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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‘TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. In Cloth Gilt. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By Joun Saunpvers, Author of “ Hirell,” &. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “‘ Proper Pride,” &o. 


THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarp Dowie, Author of “The ‘Weird 
Sisters,” &c. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. By Epwarp Marrianp. 
HIGHER LAW. By Epwarp Maittanp, 
BY AND BY. By Epwagp Martianp. 


*,° Uther Volumes in Preparation. 








PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. In Picture Boards. 


VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. By Taro Girr. 

THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuagp Downe. 

THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricnaep Dowzine. 

FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxton. 

A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Tueo Girt, Author of “Visited on the Children,” &o. 
NELL—On and Off The Stage. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “ From the Wings,” Xc. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER FLAGON. By B. L. Faaszon. 

UNDER WHICH KING. By W. Jounstonn, M.P. 

SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. First and Second Series. 

WHAT YOU WILL. Edited by J. W. Davison. 


®,° Other Volumes in Preparation, 








PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 


ON THE EMBANKMENT. By Ricuarp Dowuina, 
THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By Grueoxck Aveustus Sata, 





TINSLEY BROPFJi WS: 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


om, EPPS’S 


SIMPLY 


(BREAKFAST) 


~~ COCOA 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists. 





THE 


VELVETE E N, 
GENOA FACE, FAST WOVEN PILE. 
“EVERY YARD of the Senuias bears the Name “| QUIS,’ and the wear of 
EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 


PATTIBRNS POST FRED. 
THOS. WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. _ 





Boon renders the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE. Entirely 
Femoves and prevents al! Roveunzes, Rapswass, Sunsvan, Tay, 


&c , and preserves the Skin from the effeets of exposure to the Cc 


BUN. WIND, or HARD WATER more effectually than any other 
preparation. No lady who values her COMPLEXION 


howh 
Seal ever be without it, as it is Invarvasix at ALt Seasons 
er TH« Year rox cenrine tus Sais Sort anv Biroomine 
It is perfectly harm!ess, and may be applied to the skin of the 


derest infant. Hottles, Is., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and 
rfumers. Any size free ‘for 8d. extra by the Sole Makers. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chomists, CHELTENHAM, 





EET HAM Siite: 


la the best remedy ever discovered. It acts like magic ia re 
lieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
orns and Bunions. It is expecially useful tor reducing EN- 
LARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which so opel the 8) mmetryt 
otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, some of 
whom had suffered for fifty years, without being able to get relief 
from any other remedy. { t is a thin plaster, and takes up pe 
room inthe boot.) A trial of a Boa is earnestly solicited, as im 
mediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s. 1¢d., by all Chemists. Free for ls 
Stamps from the Proprietors, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemiste, CHELTENHAN. 





HEELER & 
W NEW SEWING 


ILSON’S} 
W wachINEs 


CONTINUED SUCCESS. THE LATEST AWARDS— 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, London, October, 1884. 


The GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, August, 1884. 
confer: ed on Sewing Machines. 


The ONLY GOLD MEDAL 





These New Machines are the most perfect and e“ficient in the World. 


Prices from £4 10s, 


Five per cent. off for Cash. 


Machines also supplied on the Hire System by small Periodical Payments, 


LONDON OFFICES. { 


21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREE 
139, REGENT STREET, W. 


E.G, 








